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ABSTRACT 

A student-counselor-assistant program was initiated 
at Los Angeles City College (California) in the fall of 1968. Its 
objectives included determining if these peer counselors could 
influence the academic success and motivation of socio-economically 
disadvantaged students to complete the 2-year program, and if they 
might ultimately help recruit youths into the program. Short-term 
program evaluation was carried out by comparing scholarship and 
persistence statistics for three groups: (A) the socio-economically 
disadvantaged students who received counseling by the student 
advisors; (B) a comparison group of socio-economically disadvantaged 
students who failed to respond to the invitation to be counseled; and 
(G) a comparison group of fall 1967 entrants. Results after the first 
semester of the program showed: (1) group A students persisted at a 

statistically significant higher rate (99 per cent) than did group B 
(81 per cent) and group C (88 per cent); (2) group A students 
performed at a higher academic level than group C students, and at an 
almost identical level with group B students (who had demonstrated a 
higher aptitude for college work on the entrance examination) ; and 
(3) 90 per cent of the group A students rated the program as good or 
excellent, as did 100 per cent of the student counselors. Results 
after the second semester revealed that subsequent persistence and 
academic performance effects are not as apparent after the first 
semester. [Because of marginal reproducibility of original, this 
document is not available in hard copy. ] (JO) 
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THE PEER COUNSELING HtOCRAM 
AT LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 

For the 17 » 274 etudents, day and evening enrollment, at Loa 
Angeles City College, there Is approximately one counselor for 

every 900 students. No wonder President Glenn Gooder's ears perked 
up at one of the mary conventions ho attends, when someone asked the 

■ f 

speaker, ^'What innovation can be most quickly and effectively init- 
iated in the community college?” The speaker answered in just three 
succinct words. ”Hire student counselors!" 

In view of the ratio between professional counselor and counselee. 
President Gooder had no difficulty in selling the idea to Hope Powell 
Holcomb, Dean of College Development. She wrote the proposal, later 
accepted and funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity under Title 
IX of the ESEA Act. Funding by 0. E. 0. necessarily limits the target 
group to those students who are disadvantaged economically. Our experi- 
ence at Los Angeles City College proved the axiom that any program 
which meets the needs of the disadvantaged also helps us to meet the 
needs of all students. It was the latter aspect of the proposal which 
added to the initial interest of A. A. J. C. in securing the contract 
with 0. E. 0. in our behalf. In the process of identifying those needs 
of the disadvantaged which could be met by peer counselors, it became 
increasingly clear that they were the same needs common to all students. 

We made certain assumptions about the need for a peer counseling 
program based upon the following facts. First there was the breakdown 
of the day enrollment by ethnic origin, in the fall of 1968. 



White 


5493 


49.8% 


Negro 


2897 


27.3% 


Mexican American 


1029 


9.7% 


Oriental 


1294 


12.2% 






We could anticipate from pact experience that the greatest number 
of dropouts would occur among Negro and Mexican American enrollees. 

Most of these students came from a disadvantaged environment in the 
Metropolitan area. The following needs which characterised these 
students may have differed in degree but not in kind from the needs 
of all of our students. 

1. The Need for a sense of belonging to and being a part of the 
institution. 

2. The need for respect from peers. 

3. The need to communicate with peers. 

4. The need for assurance in their relationship with peers. 

5. The need to talk with someone who sincerely empathises with them. 

6. The need for immediate help in the understanding of and ajustment 
to the college environment. 

Because these needs are common to all students to some degree, the 
responsibility of the educational institution to meet these needs is the 
major justification for initiating a peer counseling program. What is 
at issue here is the acceptance of a philosophy of education at the 
college level which emphasises equally the af fectivje and the cognitive 
level of education . 

Oitr initial assumption w as that peer counselors from the same 
ethnic and socio-economic background as the counselee could contribute 
uniquely to behavioral growth in meeting the above needs. We further 
assumed that the result of such contribution to behavioral growth could 
affect the drop*out rate among minority students, and In general help 
such students toward a successful adjustment to college. 
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By the time I was choaen to direct the program in May. 196S, the 

militant students had already been chosen as student counseling assistants 

under the acting directorship of tvo faculty members who helped the group 

organise as a unit for tvo months until I could take over. The 

disadvantage occurring from this setup can be characterised as the j 

feeling engendered by the militants that the peer counseling program 

could be used for political purpose. The advantage^ however, can be \ 

characterised as the tremendous dedication that these students honestly 

felt in helping other students not only of their own ethnic group, 

but all students who have difficulty in adjusting to college. There 

were two lessons learned as a result of this mixture of dedication 

and militancy The first lesson is that a peer counseling program 

I 

which exists to help individual students cannot at the same time be- 
com(i$ a political platform autonomously directed by students. This 
fact was brought home to the students in a final confrontation between 
I the militant faction and the director in which an attempt was made to | 

achieve complete autonomy for the peer counseling program. A petition 
I circulated to get rid of the director to achieve this end brought home to 

i ; 

all those concerned the fact that a director was a necessary liaison 
between them and the faculty and between them and the administration « 

The second lesson learned is that a peer counseling progrcmi to be 
effective had to be an integral part of the Institution with articulation 

between its program and the regular counseling program. 

[ ; 

What was immediately more important, however, was the advantage 
of having concerned students willing to address themselves to the problems 

r .3 

^ of other disadvantaged students. Even thought under the federally funded 

i i 
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program we ware abla to pay the atudenta $2.00 an hour for a maximum 
of 15 houra per week. It can be stated that the money vaa not the 
prime motivating factor. This became apparent when I uaed the so- 
called '*field force technique" in order to get the atudenta involved 
with the goals of the program. The students were asked, "What is the 
most effective assistance you can give to a peer counselee to guarantee 
his success in college?" 

The technique used to answer this question provided the means of 
establishing a methodology for the peer counseling program. Identifi- 
cation of target group was clearly established; criteria ware established 
for dealing with the target groug and procedures were devised to en- 
able peer counselors to deal with specific problems on the basis of 
principles of guidance. The methodology emerged during the training 
session when the group of prospective peer counseling trainees were 
asked to identify specific obstacles which prevented success in college. 

At the same time, for each obstacle identified as the negative factor, 
they were asked to identify the specific positive factor, which they 
could influence as peer counselors, and which could tend to off-set 
the negative factor. 

The following list is a result of the consensus of a group of 
students during the training period allotted to prepare them for peer 
counseling. Each numbered obstacle to success in college has opposite it 
the identifiable positive factor over which the peer counselor could 
exercise some influence in helping the counselee. 

Negative Factors Positive Factors 



1. Poor scholastic high 
school record. 



A. A realistic appraisal of 

the true significance of the 
high school record. 
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2. Lack o£ confidence in 
academic ability. 



3. Limited social experience 
contributing to loneliness 
and feelings of alianation. 



4. Poor reading skills. 



5. Hostility of counselee 
toward "establishment^'. 



6. Hostility of the "esta- 
blishment" toward the 
counselee. 



7. Fear of failure. 



8. Fear of ridicule from 
peers . 



9. Hostility of faculty 

toward "open door" policy. 






B. Understanding the real 
reasons for lack of con?* 

fidence in academic ability, ' 

C. Establishing a genuine I 

growth-relationship between I 

peer counselor and counselee - I 

proving that "someone cares". I 

D. Knowledge of specific pro- | 

grams to remedy reading I 

deficiency. 

E. Positive identification { 

with peer counseling pro- 
gram. 

F. Positive identification 
with and concern for the 

counselee on the part of I 

administration and faculty - 
communication of this concern 
via student advisor. 

6. Positive identification | 

with student advisor, one 
who has lived through such 
fear. 

B. Warm genuine growth relation- j 

ship established between 
counselee and peer advisor. I 

I. Increase faculty's under- I 

standing of counselee through 
student advisor. Enable 
counselee to recognize 
limitations. 



10. Resistance to change by 
counselee. 



11 . 



Resistance to change 
by the institution. 
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J, »- Group sessions with counsel - 

ees discussing common pro- 
blems of adjustment - 
conducted by trained pro- 
fessional with aid of student 

advi'for. i 

1 

K. Develop 

an effective evaluation uf 
peer counseling program with 
hard data. Involve total 
school community in the 
evaluation . 

i 
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12. Poor self Image of counselee 



13. Lack of parental under- 
standing about the institution 



14. No place to study at home 



15. Poor study habits 



L. Provides a meaningful 
personal relationship 
between student advisor 
and peer counselee. Engage 
counselee in social activit- 
ies on campus and extra- 
curricula organizations. 

M. Student advisors will have 
more time than professional 
counseling staff to contact 
parents about the difference 
between high school and college. 

N. Student advisor not only 
finds appropriate plaice . 

to study, but actually leads 
counselee to the best places 
on campus - convincing by 
example. 

O. Student advisor arranges 
group sessions between 
counselees and director on 
how to study. 



16. Lack of direction, 

vague educational goals 
unrealistic vocational 
goals. 



P. Student advisers provide 

an opportunity for counselee 
to verbalize about goals be- 
fore referral to professional 
counselor. 

In addressing ourselves to the possiblity of using student advisors to 



maximize their influence on the positive factors in the lettered column, 
we gradually evolved the guidelines of a training program designed to 
achieve the above objectives. It became increasingly clear that the 
success of the training program depended primarily on the assumption that 
the prospective student advisor was highly motivated to help his fellow 
students. A second assumption was that the peer counseling is in reality 
an extension of the normal relationship existing among peers^ more 
importantly, the peer counseling program provides an opportunity to 
enhance and direct the quality of rapport which normally exists between 

peers. As these assumptions become verified in practice, it was in- 

0 

% 
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evitable that peer eounaeling began to evolve the kind of dynamics 
of interpersonal relationship between student peers which invited 
exchange of information at the affective level. Two objectives there- 
fore, were clearly established for the training program. The first 
objective was to familiarise the trainee with the factual information 
most often needed and or requested by students. Most of this infoxmation 
is contained in the college catalog. To meet this objective trainees 
learned how to use this resource more effectively. The most important 
aspect of this phase of the training program is convincing the 
trainee that the most important answer he can give to a peer counselee 
is very often the simple phrase, ** 1 don't know, but I can take you to 
a person who does know the answer." The second objective of the training 
program was to enable the student advisor to be confident of his ability 
to function at the affective level. The rationale applied to the training 
program is derived from generalisations widely accepted in the field 
of counseling and guidance. Listed below are the specific generalisations 
which dictate the objectives of the training program. 

GENERALIZATION I 

The counselee *8 perception of his own feelings, 
attitudes, and ideas is more valid than any outside 
diagnosis can be. 

A* Training Objectives Derived From This Generalisation : 

1. Enable student advisor to develop, the kind of 
peer Involvement so that he can establish 
a growth relationship between him and his counselee 
wherein both feel free to talk about their feelings, 
attitudes, opinions, and ideas. 

Procedure ; Trainees are divided into pairs and 
challenged to establish such a growth relationship 
between each other during the training session. 

In this process the trainees simulate roles of 
student counselor and counselee while realistically 
establishing a better relationship between each other 
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2. Enable student advisor to be mor e aware of feelings 
when he talks to counselee*-both his own feelings and 
those of the coutiselee. 

Procedure ! Conduct dramatic role playing episodes 
which bring out strong feelings For example: a 

black student trainee plays the role of a militant 
black who is hostile to a white trainee playing the 
role of student advisor--and vice-versa. This role 
playing is taped and played back to the group to 
ascertain the following answers: 

a. Did student advisor show awareness of the 
feelings of hostility? 

How? 

b. Did the student advisor show acceptance of these 
hostile feelings? 

How? 

c. Did student advisor show any denial of these 
hostile feelings? 

How? 

d. At the conclusion, what did counselee feel 
about the student advisor? 

Why? 

What did student advisor feel about counselee? 

Why? 

3. Enable the student advisor to take the first step toward 
accepting his own feelings about himself as a person by 
recognizing as fact that he has such feelings as belonging 
to him. 

Procedure ; Have trainees talk to each other concerning 
real Issues about which they have strong feelings 
In this process have trainees demonstrate their aware- 
ness of real feelings which motivate the verbalization that 
takes place. F\irther, have trainees demonstrate acceptance 
of these feelings without being Judgmental. 

4. Enable the student advisor to accept the feelings 
of the counselee about himself as a person without 
being accusative or judgmental --simply because these 
feelings are valid for the counselee *s perception of 
his own "self.** 

Procedure : Same as above, (3). 
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GENERALIZATION II 



As long as th« «ouiijs*lea jusc#pf;s himself, he will con* 
tinue to grow and develop in the educational process. 
When he does not accept himself, much of his energies 
will be used, to defend himself against the institution 
instead of using the institution as a place to explore 
and actual! se himself. 

A. Training Objectives Derived From This Generalisation 

1. Enable the student advisor to become aware that all 
students are as unique in their limitations as they 
are in their attributes. 

Procedure ; Trainees discuss among themselves the 
limitations and attributes they accept for themselves 
with emphasis on awareness of feelings which become 
evident to each other. 

2. Enable student advisor to be aware of human limit- 
tations which realistically affect educational 
goals- -and to understand why students are defensive 
about their limitations. 

Procedure ; Have trainees Identify possible limit- 
ations of their own which will prevent them from 
achieving their own educational goal or possible 
goals. This is done as trainees pair off and 
exchange roles of student advisor and counselee. 

At the conclusion, the group answers such questions 
as; 



a. Did you as counselee honestly address yourself to 
the question of your limitations? 

b. What feelings did you experience in doing this? 

c. Did you as student advisor detect the feeling 
of your counselee when he addressed himself to 
the same question? 

d. How defensive do you think you are about your 
limitations? 

Why? 

e. What significance will these answers have for 
you idien you begin a peer counseling relation- 
ship? 
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3. Enabl* student advisor to help his peer 
counselee identify and admit any limitations 
pertaining to his educational goal. 

Procedure ; Create problem situations in which 
solutions depend upon the application of lessons 
learned during role playing above. 

4. Enable student advisor to understand how educational 
goals are determined not only according to ability 
and interests, but also according to consideration 
of any real limitation which may exist. 

Procedure ; Demonstrations in which peer counselor 
presents himself as an example to influence his counselee. 
or find peer models with similar goals but pursuing them 
with some degree of success. 

5. Enable student advisor to encourage and assist peer 
counselee to respond upon his own initiative in dealing 
with any possible limitation which affects his educational 
goal. 

Procedure ; Enable student advisor to become aware 
of the specific expectations which he can help 
generate as the counselee internalizes the effects 
of the peer growth-relationship. These expectations 
are as follows in a developmental sequence. 

a. Counselee becomes aware that a growth- relationship 
is being established. (He keeps appointments; he 
talks freely about his feelings; and he is respond- 
ing emotionally to the advisor as a warm genuine person). 

b. Counselee becomes aware that he is receiving a benefit 
from the counseling sessions. (Counselee is even eager 
to participate in sessions). 

c. Counselee acquiescqsto suggestions of possible 
alternatives. (He agrees to study more in the 
library than at home where it is too noisy, etc.) 

d. Counselee wants to be referred to professional 
counselor for help beyond which student advisor 
is not trained to give. 

(Student advisor prepares professional counselor 
to receive his counselee.) 
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GENERALIZATION III 

The peer counselee responds significantly to 
the student advisor vhen the latter shows genuine 
acceptance of him as a person. 

A* Training Objectives Derived from This Generalisation . 

1. Enable the student advisor to maximise the advantage 
of the peer relationship in helping peer counselee 
to maintain a worthy sense of self 

Procedure; Demonstrate in the training session how 
trainees paired off with each other can project 
a feeling of warmth and genuine concern simply by 
showing an honest acceptance of each other. Trainees 
are asked to reveal how genuine acceptance was demonatrated 
to them in role playing. By sharpening their awareness 
of feelings and attitudes, they become conscious of 
accepting or rejecting them. Role playing is designed 
to reveal examples of behavior which is either overly 
aggressive or overly defensive. Trainees are asked 
Bo explore the self-image reflected by such behavior 
The purpose is to make trainee conscious of the kind 
of behavior which reveals a person's self-image. More 
important - the trainee becomes aware of his own self- 
image as the first step in becoming more aware of the 
self-image of others. 

2. Enable student advisor to become more effective in his 
role of peer counselor with respect to the specific 
purpose of helping his counselee to enhance his own 
self-image. 

Procedure ; Demonstrate in the training session how 
student advisors can become effective in making 
peer counselee aware of the significance of his free- 
dom of choice in considering electives, majors, and 
educational goals. Stress that the student advisor 
never presumes to choose for his counselee, but rather 
conveys to his counselee that he is not alone In his fears, 
frustrations and self-doubts. The student advisor shows 
how he has accepted the responsibility for his freedom 
of choice. Demonstrate in the training session the 
importance of persuading the counselee to see a professional 
counselor as the initial step In assuming responsibility 
for resolving the complex problem of freedom of choice. 

This may be the most significant contribution of the student 
advisor - motivating the counselee to see the professional 
counselor - on the counselee 's own initiative. 
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QENERALIZATIOW IV 



The attainment of aatlafactiona from the collegiate 
aub-culture on campua and the sub-culture off campus 
is far more influential on student behavior than the 
attainments of satisfactions from the college institution 
as a whole. The behavior of the student on campus is 
more dependent upon his sub-culture than upon the expectan* 
ciea presumed by the institution. 

A. Training Objective Derived from this Generalisation . 

1. Enable student advisors to play a leading role 
in helping counselee from sub-culture to adjust 
to thrust toward higher education - requiring 
different values and different expectation 
of satisfactions. 

I 

Procedure ; Black and brown student advisors are 
asked to examine those aspects of their respective 
sub-cultures which contribute to failure in the 
academic community^ Student advisors from the same 
ethnic background as their counselees can effectively 
deal with the problem of distinguishing the difference 
between the values of the sub-culture and the values 
of the academic community These students address 
themselves to the following questions. 

a. Why and how does the life style of a particular 
ethnic community make it difficult for the counselee 
to even become aware of the reasons for planning 
for study and the necessity of more organisation 

of the student's life while in school? 

b. Why is the counselee unwilling to forego 
present pleasures for future rewards? 

What pleasures? What rewards? 

c. Why is the counselee unable to see any rel- 
evance between his community and the academic worU? 

d< Why does the counselee use an educational goal 
merely to bolster his ego without reference to 
reality of attainment? 

e. Why do these different values evolve in an 
ethnic community? 

f. On what basis can the student advisors show 
acceptance and genuine concern for those counselees 
who arc handicapped by the persistence of certain 









valuM nhich vtra not avolved to help them eucceed 
ecedemicelly? 

g. Whet cen the etudent edviaore do to help euch 
couneeleee edjuet to the ecedemic community? 



SUMMARY 

* 

At Los Angeles City College the training program consisted of 
forty hours of training which usually took place one week before 
the beginning of each semester. This was sufficient to enable the 
student advisor to become a peer counselor, however, in addition to 
forty hours of concentrated preparation, two hours each week of 
continued training was a condition of employment in order to insure 
on- the* Job training while student advisors were actually engaged in 
peer counseling. The forty hour period was sufficient to familiarise 
trainees with the most pertinent facts pertaining to student request 
for information. This phase of training consisted of making available 
to trainee local information, effective use of college catalog, and 
familiarity with the resources and extra curricular activities of the 
campus. The second phase of the training period - counseling lik the 
affective level above, needed more time then could be allowed in the 
forty hour period. Training at the affective level was continued 
throughout the semester during the two hour period when all student 
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Advisors met with the director. The real justification for 
continued training at the affective level stems from the fact 
that the real subject matter involved is the student advisor himself. 

The student advisor brings to the program a self already experienced 
in relating to peers in informal bull sessions, friendly conversations 
with friends and strangers and countless other experiences involving 
devdopment of that self. At the affective level the main thrust of 
the training program is to enable the student advisor to become aware 
of how the self has been operating successfully in the past by making 
the student advisor aware of the reasons for whatever success he has 
experienced. It is possible to expand this awareness to a conscious 
level so that definite techniques can be learned - techniques which 
facilitate acceptance of human feelings without prejudices, technique 
which enhance change for a growth-relationship between peers, and 
techniques which give more confidence to the student advisor when 
relating to strangers of his own peer group. These are the techniques 
which will evolve from the outline of training listed above providing 
the following assumptions are ture: 

1. That a felt need for peer counseling is reflected in the total 

educational philosophy of the institiution. 

2. That the prospective peer counselor trainee is motivated to 

help his fellow student as an honest genuine commitment. 

3. That peer counseling is an extension of normal peer relationship. t 

4. That with a mlniimim of training student advisors can enhance 

and direct the quality of rapport which they normally experience 
with their peers. 

On the basis of the above assumptions a training program can 
be initiated that will effectively achieve the objectives listed in 
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the outline above - depending upon the motivation of ataff 
and atudenta toward those goals. Ideally such a program as des- 
cribed above could most effectively bo bandied by the Psychology 
Department. It is possible to build peer counseling into the 
curriculum with course credit given to those students wishing to 
enhance the quality of their interpersonal relationships. 

'fhere is a most valuable resource available to a training 
program designed to help students become more effective in their 
interpersonal relationships. It is called. General Relationship 
Improvement Program, a programmed sequence of ten lessons, easily 
administered; and very effective in providing role playing episodes 
and definite methodology in helping students become conscious of and 
sensitive to behavioral attributes i^lch make possible growth relation- 
ships between individuals. It can be obtained from Human Development 
Institute, Inc. The address is 34 Old Iny Road, N.E., Atlanta, 

Georgia 30305. 
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IMPLEMENTATION AND iADMINISTBATION OF THE PEER COUNSELING PROGRAM 



By the fall semeater, 1968, the firat group of atudent advlaora 
had been trained according to the rationale Indicated above* Perhapa 
the moat algnlf leant aapect of the training occurred when the 26 tralin>‘ 
eea aaalated during regiatratlon In helping atudenta plan their achedule 
of claaaea. Thia experience had two aignlflcant reaulta. Firat, it 
enabled the atudent advlaora to be more aympathetlc and underatandlng 
of the problema faced by the profeaalonal counaelora. They realiaed 

one of the moat Important factora In helping atudenta, 
but time vaa not entirely within their control duftng the mad ruah of 
regiatratlon. Deciaiona had to be made without enough time to find out 
all the facta. Deciaiona had to be made without enough, time to check 
the atudent* a verification of hia high achool record. The fruatrationa 
cauaed by thia aituatlon and their mlatakea reaultlng thereupon gave 
the atudent advlaora great aympathy for the efforta of the profdaaional 
counaelora who have alwaya operated with the diaadvantage of the time 
factor and the e>^en worae diaadvantage of the ratio between counaelora 
and atudenta . 

On the other hand the aervice of 26 extra people in handling 
routine regiatratlon problema made a aignlflcant dent in the work 
load of profeaalonal counaelora during the regiatratlon. Thtp *|Abt 
alone created a favorable impreaaion on the part of profeaalonal 
counaelora toward* the peer counaellng program. Moreover, the 
regiatratlon experience gave to the atudent advlaora an appreciation 
of the advantage of the extra time with which they were provided to 
relate with their aaaigned counaeleea during the aemeater. The 
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advantage of extra tine was made poaaible becauae of the following 
atructure of the program in accordance with the poverty guidelinea 
inalated upon by the federally funded program. 

According to the guidelinea, atudent adviaora could only be 
assigned those students who met the poverty criteria of HEW. All 
incoming freshmen were required during registration to fill out a 
questionnaire designed to identify such poverty students. Letters 
were sent to 450 students qualifying under the poverty guidelines. 

Approximately half of these students responded to the letters offering I 

them the opportunity to be assigned to student advisors during the I 

semester. Since seven of the original 26 advisors had either trans* 
f erred to four year colleges or dropped out for personal reasons, | 

the average number of counselees assigned to each student advisor from 
this group was ten. In addition to these ten counselees assigned, 
another fifteen were assigned to each student advisor from the 
Developmental Communications Department. This department served the I 

needs of those students whose placement tests clearly indicated the I 

need for remedial instruction. These students also met poverty 
guidelines. Thus, each student advisor began the fall semester of i 

1968 with an assigned work load of 25 peer counselees each. 

Student advisors tried to make at least one initial contact 

i 

with each of the 475 students who understood that no one was compelled 
to meet with student advisors. Not only was this fact made clear in the 
letter sent to prospective counselees, but student advisors were careful 1 

to dispel any doubt in the minds of entering freshsien who despite 
the wording to the contrary tended to feel that the authority of the 
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Institution was brought to bear on them to meet regularly with 
' peer advisors. It was solely the responsibility of the student 
advisor to win over his counseloe at the first Interview and 
all subsequent contacts. A peer counseling program must rise or 
fall on Its own merits » which simply means the effectiveness with 
which the peer advisors relate with peer counselees. Of the 550 
Initial contacts made by the student advisors, more than half of 
these counselees persisted in returning on a more or less regular 
basis. Thus the work load of 25 was reduced to an average of 12 
to 15 for each peer advisor by the end of the semester. 

Where did the student advisors meet their counselees? Because 
of shortage of office space, student advisors were assigned three 
hours of office time each week. They were required to be in the office 
designated at a time scheduled according to their class program. This 
was the time student advisors received walk-ins and arranged for con- 
tact with counselees. Most of the contacts took place away from the 
limited office space - at student hang-outs on campus, under a tree, 
in a vacant room, etc. Counselees often preferred the informal setting 
as being in keeping with the peer relationship. 

Although there appears to be no supervision of student advisors 
in this setting, bear in mind that the entire group met every Friday 
for two hours. Each counselor was asked to review his week's contacts 
revealing how many counselees he saw; what problems he encountered; 
and what questions he had regarding the program. 
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In..addltlon to the above counselingHectivtties, student 
advisors engaged in i^ modified version of group counaeling with 
students of the Development Communications Department. These 
remedial students were assigned in their special program one hour 
each week to meet with a student advisor in groups of 10 to 15. 

This was simply an ''institutionalised bull session" in which 
student advisors established a group feeling in the process of having 
open ended discussions about ^atever the group wished to discuss. 

The students in these groups were also assigned to individual student 
advisors. Thus remedial students were getting special attention 
by being assigned to an individual student counselor on a voluntary 
basis and by having built into the prograwir one hourspf ,gwnip counseling 
each week, This hour of group counseling often became study sessions 
conducted either by the student advisor with the assistance of the 
Director, or by the Director himself. 

Student leaders were often asked to attend these group counseling 
sessions to apprise the students of current campus activities. 

Sometimes an admii^strator was invited to explain his function and 
duties of his office. All of these efforts resulted in significantly 
raising the morale of these remedial students. 

There are four major areas of difficulty in 1:he implementattbn and 
administration of the peer counseling program. These areas are beat 
indicated by the implication of the following questions: 

1. How are peer counselors chosen from the list of applicants? 

2. How effectively can peer counselors be supervised? 

3. How can the peer counseling program be effectively articulated 
with the professional counseling program? 
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4. JH^ can the peer counseling program be evaluated? 

The degree of difficulty with respect to each of these areas will 
be directly proportional to the conmitment of the Institution to 
a philosophy of education which recognizes the fact that meaningful 
education can take place outside of the classroom. This refers to 
the most massive involvement with the peer counseling program by all 
levels - students, faculty, and administration. Each of these levels 
can find a justification for creating the distinct role of the 
‘*student advisor". The unique contribution of such a peer counseling 
program is that it involves the whole institution in making it possible 
to give to the peer relationship a dignity, meaning, and a direction 
wliich is lacking in spontaneous peer "bull sessions" which so often 
occur on college campuses. It is this massive involvement with the 
program which truly invests the peer counselor with the authority of 
the Institution; nonetheless, still preserving the peer relationship 
in effecting changes in attitudes, values, perceptions, and 
adjustment. If the involvement is mostly at the students' level. It 
is impossible to deal with the difficulties with any degree of assured 
success. If, however, faculty welcomes conferences with student 
advisors about counselees taking their classes, and If administration 
looks upon the peer counseling program as an added line of communication 
between administrators and students. It will become increasingly clear 
to all that it can be an innovative program on campus structured to 
provide a living collegiate experience which in every sense can be 
related to a concept of education commensurate with human values add 
the p trauit of the ideal of providing students with a real life opportu- 
nity to become better human beings. 
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The need for peer counseling should not only be reflected at the 
student level, but also at the faculty and administrative level* If 
this need is clearly articulated at all three levels, then the whole 
school will be involved in the selection of applicants for student 
advisors* This will considerably lessen the difficulty in selecting 
applicants* This is true because at the very outset, the word 
"counseling" conjures for the student a familiar concept more or 
less realised from past experience. The very term counseling 
initiates a selective process which encourages the likely while 
discouraging the least likely candidates* Knowing that he has no 
professional training and knowing that the Job consists of a one to 
one relationship between him and another human being, the student is 
motivated to apply to the extent that he has experienced some self 
realization in his own contact with people* Then conversely he is 
discouraged to the extent that in his one to one relationships he 
has felt inadequate or threatened. If students through student 
government, faculty through respective departments, and administration 
are truly involved in setting up criteria there will be an assurance 
of success in the selection of candidates* 

The second area of difficulty, effective supervision* is even 
more dependent upon the total involvement of the institution* There 
can be no more effective way of supervising peer counselors than there 
exists for the supervision of professional counselors. This is a frank 
admission that the task of direct supervision of peer counselors depends 
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upon the degree of erticuletlon with the profeselonel counselors 
and their involvement with the program. As we mentioned above, the 
peer counseling program could be articulated with the curriculum 
of the Psychology and/or Sociology Departments, or conceivably* 
with general humanities in such a manner that credit could be given 
to peer advisors for what they learn about i:r^terparsonal relationships 
and the process of becoming a warm genuine human being. It is even 
possible to articulate the peer counseling program with college 
orientation, as was done at Los Angeles City College one summer. 

Peer counselors were used to work with the director to conduct 
an orientation program. Members of the freshman class met as a group 
with the director each day for a few minutes of direction and guidance. 
Afterwards the group was assigned student advisors, five freshmen 
for each advisor. The orientation class became the vehicle by which 
all of the objectives of the training were put into practice, and a 
means by which student advisors were able to initiate a growth relation- 
ship between them and in-coming freshman. 

The point of all these suggestions is that supervision of the 
peer counseling progrsm will depend upon the way it is involved in the 
existing structure of counseling, curricula, and student activities. 

It is difficult to supervise a peer counseling program that is not 
integrated within the existing structure of the institution. The more 
thoroughly the program is Integrated with counseling, curricula, and 
student government, the easier the task of supervision. 

What is most crucial to the success of a peer counseling program 
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it the degtee of articulation with the exieting counseling program. 
Ideally^ every professional counselor In the institution should be in 
charge of a group of student advisors. Each professional counselor 
would be responsible for training the student advisors assigned to him 
and generally perform all the tasks normally given to a director of 
the peer counseling program. Again, speaking Ideally, the professional 
counselor could be authorised to give college credit for demonstrated 
growth of student advisors in relating with their peers. Such credit 
could be authorised by any appropriate department which is concerned 
with guiding and developing the inevitable ^'education" that takes place 
outside of the classroom. 

As a matter of fact, peer counseling articulated with professional 
counseling is one of the best opportunities conceivable for enabling 
students to capitalise on the. enormous informal education that is so 
vital to student growth on the campus. At the same tii4e, each pro- 
fessional counselor with five to ten student advisor's under his 
direction will increase his influence a hundred fold in terms of 
personal contact with the student body. It is possible for each student 
advisor to carry a case load of ten to fifteen students selected from 
some specific target group - Which could simply be candidates from 
the ln*coming freshman class. In which case the art:iculation between 
professional counseling and peer counseling would be achieved by means 
of an innovative approach to college orientation. The professional 
counselor would meet with the entire group, peer counselors and peer 
counselees, once a week to give direction and guidance. Student 
advisors would be assigned a case load of counselees with whom they would 
schedule regular appointments on a one to one basis. 
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The above auggestion it an expansion of those instances at 
Los Angeles City College when the student advisor and professional 
counselor worked together in helping counselces. Two examples 
Illustrate dramatically the impact of peer counseling articulated 
with professional counseling. The first example is that of the pro- 
fessional counselor who asked for help from one of our student 
advisors. He was a white counselor who was having difficulty in 
advising a black counselee who wished to pursue an engineering curri- 
culum in spite of his poor background in math, ^e counselee in- 
sisted on taking a math class which was beyond his level of compe- 
tence. Aather than have the counselee find out the **hard way** by 
taking the class in spite of his advice, the professional counselor 
explained the situation to the satisfaction of one of our black 
student advisors who consented to talk to the student. The dialogue 
between the two as later reported to me went as follows: 

Student advisor: Look man 2 1 am black like you, and 1 

am here to make sure that black students get a fair shake, 

What*s the hang-up here? 

Counselee: This man is trying to keep me from taking 

what 1 want to take. He thinks because I*m black I*m 
not good enough* 

Student advisor: Come off it man, 1 want to know one 

thing — and 1 want the truth because I have been through 
your bag myself — - crappy hikh schools in the ghetto - no 
competition in the math classes — courtesy D*s and gift 
C*s — but after it was over what did I know about that 
Algebra or Geometry — nothing.* You* re not talking to 
whitey — your talking to me JackI How good are you in 
math? Let*s tell it like it is: 

The counselee agreed to take a more appropriate math class fitting 
his level of competence, and as a result of subsequent meetings with 
the student advisor, began to think of alternate vocational goals as . 
he Biore realistically examined his strengths and limitations. 
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The second example is that of m . white counsclaa who had been 
assigned to a brown student advisor whose parents were natives of 
the Fhillipines. Both were females, and the white counselee became 
extremely dependent upon her advisor primarily because she was 
fighting the stigma of having been Judged mentally retarded while 
in elementary school. Despite this, she was making normal progress 
but was extremely shy and ill at ease with her peers. In desperation 
the student advisor sought help from a professional counselor. The 
result was a concentrated array of support services suggested by the 
professional counselor who worked as a team with the student advisor 
to motivate the counselee to more and more act upon her own volition 
in getting help from city agencies to meet specific problems. The 
adjustment which followed was a tribute to the combined efforts of 
student advisor and professional counselor. 

For a variety of reasons, the peer counseling program at 
Los Angeles City College has not achieved the articulation needed 
between the peer counselors and the professional counselors. How** 
ever, enough instances like the above two examples have occurred to 
give every indication that peer counseling can be more effectively 
articulated with the regular professional counseling program. The 
major obstacle to such articulation is the resistance to the notion 
that specific educational objectives can be achieved through peer 
counseling which cannot be equally achieved in the classroom. Enor- 
mous implications stem from this obstacle. 

The first implication is that the regular counseling program 
can be expanded to provide a real learning experience for peer 
advisors in a way that curriculum recognition can be given in terms 



of subject matter and unit credit* kt the same time» more counselees 
can be effectively served, and a greater impact on the student body 
can be made in making the institution more personal in its communi** 
cation with students and in making the concept of counseling more 
positively known to a greater number of students. One is reminded 
of the advantages of the more successful examples of the experiment 
with the free university. The peer counseling program; without 
becoming so highly structured as a distinct unit apart from the 
institution, can in fact become a means by which the revolt against 
authoritarianism in education can take a positive step toward working 
with the establishment. 

Moreover this can be accomplished without the charge of attempt* 
ing to co-opt the student's desire for greater participation in 
decisions regarding what he sees as relevant and meaningful. This 
is true because all can agree on the needs which must be met as 
mentioned earlier; the need for a sense of .belonging; the need for 
respect from peers and faculty; She need to communicate more effectively 
with peers and faculty; the need to establish genuine warm human 
relationships with peers and faculty; and above all the need for a 
sense of self-worth and human dignity. 

Classrooms at best can only indirectly fulfill these needs. A 
peer counseling program can directly address itself to the task of 
fulfilling such needs in a living experience which involves a real 
life responsibility in the relationship between peer counselor and 
counselee and the relationship between both of these and the pro- 
fessional counselor. 
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The above suggeetions are the result of two years experience 
in administering the peer counseling program at Los Angeles City 
College. In a real sense the purpose of our pilot program was not 
intended to prove empirically that all of the suggestions above would 
be carried out successfully. The suggestions are as much a result 
of our failures as they are of our successes. The evaluation which 
follows empirically proves that peer counseling did help students to 
succeed in college. The evaluation, however, must be seen within the 
context of all the factors which affected the program. Most important 
to bear in mind is the fact that the program began simultaneously with 
the beginning of the period of greatest student unrest in the history 
of the school • the two year period following the winter semester of 
1968. Perhaps the most significant aspects of the program cannot be 
evaluated. During this period of greatest turmoil, how can we 
evaluate the impact of the program on those militant leaders who 
were given an opportunity to engage in a positive program which met their 
need for relevancy? How can we evaluate the significance of the fact 
that the student counseling program helped keep the lines of communication 
open between administrators and students? 

The suggestions above are the result of experiencing the imponder- 
ables which cannot be evaluated. 

The evaluation which follows is the work of my colleague Ben Gold, 
Director of Reaaarch at Los Angeles City College. It represents two 
semesters of operation by the peer counselors. The results should be 
read in light of the above remarks regarding the student unrest on campus. 
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*'THE FALL, 1968 STUDENT COUNSELOR ASSISTANT PROGRAM: 

AN evaluation" 



1. INTRODUCTION i 

Under the sponsorship of the American Association of Junior I 

Colleges and the Office of Economic Opportunity, Los Angeles I 

City College Initiated In the Fall, 1968 semester an experimental 

program to ascertain the effects of using students as para- 

professlonal counselors to assist a sele^.t group of disadvantaged 

students from poverty area high schools. Other reports have 

described specifics of the program. This report Is concerned I 

with evaluation. I 

The program as originally developed listed the following 

objectives: | 

(1) To determine If student counselor assistants can I 

assist soclo-economlcally disadvantaged students to I 

succeed academically 'In college during their first year. | 

(2) To determine If student counselor assistants can 1 

contribute to motivation and reinforcement necessary 

for soclo-economlcally disadvantaged students to 
complete a two-year occupational or transfer program. 

(3) To determine the effect of selected factors in the 
Student Counseling Assistant Program. 

* 

(4) To determine If student couselor assistants can be 
Instrumental in recruiting soclo-economlcally disadvantaged 
youth Into junior college education. 

(5) To establish guidelines for increasing the effectiveness 
of the Student Counseling Assistants. 

Objectives (2) and (4) are long-range objectives. The 
attainment of which cannot be measured at this time. This 



report will be concerned mainly with objectives (1) and (3). 
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II. PERSISTENCE AND SCHOURSHIP 

Criterion variables to measure the degree of academic assistance 

student counselors were able to provide were chosen to be the percent 

of students who completed the first semester and grade point average 

of these students. Comparison groups were developed as follows: 

Experimental Group (Group A) : 

All students who were identified by means of a question- 
naire at registration as being socio-economically disad- 
vantaged and who responded to the invitation extended to 
them to be assisted by a student counselor, (n-251) 

Group A is subdivided into the following two groups: 

AD: Those students who were enrolled in the Develop- 

mental Studies program, designed for students 
scoring low on the college entrance examination, 
and designed primarily to improve communicative 
skills. n^(132) 

AR: the remainder of group A.(n-119) 

Comparison Group B: 

All students vdio were identified by means of a question- 
naire at registration as being socio-economically disad- 
vantaged and who failed to respond to the invitation ex- 
tended to them to be advised by a student counselor, (n-2992 

Comparison Group A-1: 

^ A group of Fall, 1967 entering students designed to match* 

as closely as possibly Group A, matching variables being 
high school of origin, sex, age, and performance on the 
college entrance examination (School and College Ability 
Test), n-250. 

In addition to the above, one other group will be included 
In the following discussion, viz., those students who 
''dropped in" on the student counselors and were subsequently 
advised by them. 

Table 1 presents data comparing the three groups A, B, A-1 on age, 
sex, high school background, and total raw score on the SCAT entrance 
examination. Characteristics of groups A and A-1 match closely, by de- 
sign. Pronounced 

* total frequency matching was used; some small discrepancies appear 
in subgroupings presented later. 
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differences can be observed among the other groups. In order to 
study differences among students of various ethnic backgrounds, 

Los ^l^geles City high school groups are categorized according to 
a 19(58 Los Angeles City ethnic survey indicating high schools predominately 
Negro or Mexlcan-American. 

It will be noted that Group A contains students from high 
schools outside Los Angeles City. These students are included Inasmuch 
as they received considerable attention from the student 
counselors and appeared to match in aptitude and background students 
from the Los Angeles area. Succeeding tables permit examining the 
effect of the program on these students separately. 

Table 2 compares persistence rates and academic performance of 
the three groups as measured by percent C average or above and semester 
grade point average. Tables 3-6 Indicate similar statistics according 
to the ethnic categories described above. 
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Fall, 1968 




















(OEO criterion met) 








Fall 


, 1967 










Counselees 










Comparison 

Group 






not 


in 


in 






not 






D.S 


• 


D. S. 


Total 




counseled 










A R 




A D 


A 






B 


A 


- 1 




Number 


132 


119 


251 




299 


250 




17 


24 




14 


38 




12 




79 






18 


63 




83 


146 




197 




113 






Age 19 

20 

Median 


25 

17 

18 




13 

9 

18 


38 

26 

18 




58 

32 

18 




29 

28 

18 






Male 

SEX Female 


52 

80 


39% 

6U 


41 34% 
78 66% 


93 

158 


37% 137 

63% 162 

«• 


46% 

54% 


93 

157 


37%^ 

63% 




Manual Arts 


25 




14 


39 




20 




40 






L. A. Jefferson 


9 




5 


14 




6 




14 






City Washington 
Predom. Fremont 


10 

2 




9 

2 


19 

4 




26 

21 




19 

6 






Black Jordan 


0 




2 


2 




3 




2 






TOTAL 


46 


35% 


32 27% 


78 


31% 


76 


257. 


81 


327. 


H 


L. A. Roosevelt 


4 




5 


9 




6 




9 




I 

6 


City Lincoln 

Predom. Franklin 


5 

1 




1 

0 


6 

1 




7 

13 




6 

4 




H 


Mex.- Belmont 


8 




9 


17 




37 




17 






Alter. TOTAL 


18 


14% 


15 137. 


33 


13% 


63 


217. 


36 


14% 


fi 

H 

0 

0 

T 


. Los Angeles 

city 

othLt 

Others 


18 

12 

5 

7 




14 

5 

4 

18 


32 

17- 

9 

25 




79 

47 

31 

3 




33 

17 

9 

22 




b 

s 


TOTAL 


42 


327. 


41 347. 


83 


33% 


160 


547. 


81 


32% 




LA Private 


7 




12 


19 




0 




20 






Cal. Public 


10 




3 


13 




0 




8 






Cal. Private 


1 




1 


2 




0 




2 






West. Sts. 


1 




3 


4 




0 




4 






West. Cent. Sts. 


0 




1 


1 




0 




1 






Cent. Sts. 


0 




1 


1 




0 




1 




Outside South. Sts. 


4 




8 


12 




0 




12 






L.A. N. E. Sts. 


2 




2 


4 




0 




3 






City Foreign 

TOTAL 


1 

26 


207, 


0 

31 267. 


1 

57 


23% 


0 

0 


0% 


1 

52 


21% 
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Fall, 1968 
(OEO Criterion met) 
Counselees 




♦ 

Fall, 1967 
Comparison 
Group 
A - 1 




0 


m 


10 


not in 
D. S. 
A R 


in 

D. S. 
A D 


Total 

A 


Not 

Counseled 

B 


SCAT 


ll 


m 


15 


1 


4 


5 


1 


4 


TOTAL BAU 


16 


- 


20 


5 


5 


10 


7 


12 


SCORE 


21 


- 


25 


6 


15 


21 


8 


18 


(Natural 


26 


- 


30 


16 


32 


48 


13 


33 


College 


31 


- 


35 


7 


41 


48 


21 


42 


Freshman 


(10- ) 36 


m 


40 


19 


20 


39 


17 


43 


7.1 les 


41 


m 


45 


15 




15 


29 


26 


in 


(20- ) 46 


- 


50 


7 




7 


32 


20 


parentheses . 

(30-) 51 




■ 55 


16 




16 


31 


24 




(40- ) 56 


- 


60 


7 




7 


25 


13 




61 


- 


65 


7 




7 


26 


5 




(50- ) 66 


- 


70 


9 




9 


23 


7 




(60- ) 71 




75 


4 




4 


19 


2 




(70-) 76 


- 


80 


2 




2 


11 


0 




(80-) 81 


- 


85 


1 




1 


5 


1 




(90- ) 86 


- 


90 


0 




0 


6 


0 








91+ 


3 




3 


1 


0 




Mean 
Std. Dev. 


» 




45.9 

17.2 


29.9 

6.4 


38.2 

15.3 


52.3 

16.8 


39.0 

13.1 
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FAU., 1968 
(OEO criterion mat! 
Counaalaea 



Not in 
D. S. 

A R 



in 

D. S. 

A D 



Total 

A 



Not 

counaalad 

B 



Total 



Fall, 1967 
Conpariaon 
Group 

A - 1 



Number 


132 


119 


251 


299 


250 


No, completing aameatar 


130 


118 


248 


242 


221 


X completing aemeater 


98X 


99X 


99X 


81X 


88X 


No. C aver, or above 


55 


70 


125 


120 


75 


X C aver, or above* 


42X 


59X 


50X 


50X 


34X 


Average Uta. attempted 


10.6 


11.4 


11.0 


10.8 


9.8 


Grade point average 


1.78 


2.10 


1.94 


1.93 


1.66 



MAIJBS 



Number 


52 


41 93 


137 


93 


No. completing aemeater 


52 


41. 93 


112 


86 


X completing aemeater 


lOOX 


lom lOOX 


82X 


92X 


No. C aver, or above 


21 


IS 36 


49 


20 


X C aver, or above* 
Average Unite 


40X 


37X 40Z 


44X 


23X 


attempted 


11.7 


12.1 11.9 


11.1 


9.5 


Grade point average 


1.84 


1.81 


1.82 


1.48 



FEHAUaS 



Number 


80 


78 


158 


162 


157 


No. completing aemeater 


78 


77 


155 


130 


135 


X completing aemeater 


98X 


99X 


98X 


80X 


86X 


No. C aver, or above 


34 


55 


89 


71 


55 


X C aver, or above* 
Average unite 


44X 


71X 


S7X 


55X 


41X 


attempted 


9.8 


11.0 


10.4 


10.6 


9.9 


Grade point average 


1.74 


2.26 


2.01 


2.04 


1.77 


X Male 


39X 


34X 


37X 


46.x 


37X 



* baaed on number completing aemeater 
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TABU 3 - First Semsstar Parsistanca and Acsdanlc ParfomMUica: Studanta fcoai 

Pradominsntly Magro High Schools 



• 




Fall* 1968 (OEO criterion mat) 
Counsalaes 


Fall, 1967 
Comparison 
Group 
A • 1 




not in 
D. 8. 

A It 


in 

D. S. 
A D 


Total 

A 


not 

counseled 

B 


TOTAL 












nusdiar 


46 


32 


78 


76 


81 


No. completing samaatar46 


32 


78 


57 


69 


X completing samastar 


lom 


lOOX 


lOOX 


75X 


85X 


No. C aver, or above 


21 


15 


36 


26 


22 


% C aver, or above* 


46X 


An 


46X 


46X 


32X 


Aver, units attempted 


10.3 


10.4 


10.4 


10.9 


9.5 


6.P.A. 


1.69 


1.87 


1.76 


1.97 


1.60 


MALES 












Number 


11 


8 


19 


27 


27 


Co. completing semes tar 11 


8 


19 


18 


24 


X completing semester 


lOOX 


lOOX 


lOOX 


67X 


89X 


No. C aver, or above 


5 


3 


8 


6 


3 


X C aver, or above* 


45X 


38X 


42X 


33X 


12X 


Aver, units attempted 


11.7 


11.3 


11.6 


8.7 


9.0 


6. P. A. 


1.91 


1.49 


1.73 


1.74 


1.28 


FEMALES 












Number 


35 


24 


59 


49 


54 


No. completing sem. 


35 


24 


59 


39 


45 


X completing semester 


lOOX 


lOOX 


lOOX 


80X 


83X 


No. G aver, or above 


16 


12 


28 


20 


19 


X C aver, or above* 


46X 


50X 


47X 


51X 


42X 


Aver, units attempted 


9.8 


10.2 


10.0 


11.9 


9.7 


G. P. A. 


1.60 


2.01 


1.77 


2.05 


1.75 


X Males 


24 X 


25X 


24X 


36X 


33X 



* based on number completing samastar 
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TABUS 4 • Firtt SeiMte«r Pertlttenct and Acadamic Parfonuuica: 

Students from Predominantly Mexican-Amerlean High Schools 



Fall* 1968 (<HBO Criterion met) 

CouMaUw 1J67 

not ill in , not Compariaon 

D* S. «D. S. Total counseled Group 

AR AD A B A-1 






nuadber 


18 


15 


33 


63 


36 


No. completing sesiesterlB 


14 


32 


45 


33 


X completing semester 


lOOX 


93X 


97X 


71% 


92% 


No. C aver, or above 


s 


8 


13 


22 


14 


% C aver, or above* 


28X 


57X 


41% 


49% 


42% 


Aver, units attempted 


11,6 


12.2 


11.8 


10.0 


10.5 


G.P.A. 


1.66 


1.77 


1.71 


1.96 


1.78 



MALES 



Number 


12 


7 


19 


26 


18 


No. completing sem. 


12 


7 


19 


17 


18 


% completing semester 


100% 


100% 


100% 


65% 


100% 


No. C aver, or above 


2 


3 


5 


7 


10 


% C aver, or above* 


17% 


43% 


26% 


41% 


56% 


Aver, units attempted 


12.2 


13.1 


12.5 


11.0 


10.6 


G.P.A. 


1.54 


1.76 


1.62 


1.73 


1.98 


FENAUS 


Nundier 


6 


8 


14 


37 


18 


No. completing semes ter6 


7 


13 


28 


15 


% completing semester 100% 


88% 


93% 


76% 


83% 


No. C aver, or above 


3 


5 


8 


15 


4 


% C aver, or above* 


50% 


71% 


62% 


54% 


26% 


Aver, units attempted 


10.4 


11.3 


10.9 


9.3 


10.4 


G.P.A. 


1.94 


1«78 


1.85 


2.13 


1.54 


% Males 


67% 


47% 


58% 


41% 


50% 



.. *haeed on number completing semester 
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TABLE 5 - Flrtt S«nMt«r P«r»i«t«nct mad Ac«d«iilc P«rfoniiaiic«; 
StudentA fron * ^'Oth«r** L. A. -CITY SCHOOLS ' 



P«8« 9 



% 

* H 


Iall, 

♦ * • 


1968 (CEO Criterion met) 
Gounaeleea 


Fall, 1967 
Conpariaon 
Group 
A - 1 




not in 
D. S. 

A R 

A 


in 

0. S. 
A p 


Total 

A 


Not 

counaeled 

B 


TOIjlL 

Munbor 


42 


41 


83 


160 


81 


Mo. copploting temtator 


41 


41 


82 


140 


70 


% conploting •omeatar 


98X 


lOOX 


99X 


88X 


86X 


No. C avar. or abova 


18 


20 


38 


72 


27 


X C aver, or above* 


44X 


49X 


46X 


SIX 


39X 


Aver, unite ateemptad 


10.8 


12.0 


11.4 


11.1 


9.8 


G.P.A. 


1.88 


2.13 


2.02 


1.91 


1.80 



MALES 



Nuad>er 


19 


17 


36 


84 


26 


Mo. completing aemeater 


19 


17 


36 


77 


24 


X completing aemeater 


lOOX 


lOOX 


lOOX 


92X 


92X 


No. C aver, or above 


9 


4 


13 


36 


6 


X C aver, or above* 


47X 


24X 


36X 


47X 


25X 


Aver, unite attempted 


12.0 


12.3 


12.1 


11.7 


9.4 


G. P. A. 


1.88 


1.79 


1.84 


1.85 


1.60 



FEMALE 

MuAber 


23 


24 


47 


76 


55 


Mo. completing aemeater 


22 


24 


46 


63 


46 


X completing aemeater 


96X 


lOOX 


98X 


83X 


84X 


No. C aver, or above 


9 


16 


25 


36 


21 


X C aver, or above* 


41X 


67X 


54X 


57X 


46X 


Aver, unite attempted 


9.8 


11.8 


10.8 


10.4 


10.1 


G. P. A. 


1.88 


2.38 


2.17 


1.99 


1.92 


X Male 


45X 


42X 


43X 


53X 


32X 



* baa«d on nund»«r complocing omieater 
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1ABLE 6* - First Ssmestsr Psrslstsncs and Acsdssiic Psrfomsncs; 

Students from High Schools Other then L.A. City 





Pall, 1968 (OEO criterion met) 

Gounseless 

not in in Total 

D.8. D.S. . 

A R AD * 


not 

counseled 

B 


Fall, 

1967 

comparison 

Group 

A - 1 


T^TAL 

Nufldier 


26 


31 


57 


none 


52 


No. completing semester 


25 


31 


56 


m 


49 


% completing semester 


96% 


100% 


98% 


m 


94% 


No. C aver, or above 


11 


27 


38 


m 


12 


% C aver, or above* 


A4% 


87% 


68% 


m 


24% 


Aver, units attempted 


10.0 


11.1 


10.6 


m 


9.6 


6. P. A. 


1.88 


2.43 


2.20 


• 


1.45 



MALES 

Nutid>er 


10 


9 


19 


m 


22 


No. completing semester 


10 


9 


19 


m 


20 


% completing semester 


100% 


100% 


100% 


m 


91% 


No. C aver, or above 


5 


5 


10 


m 


1 


% C aver, or above* 


50% 


56% 


53% 


m 


5% 


Aver, units attempted 


10.6 


11.9 


11.2 


m 


9.3 


G. P. A. 


2.05 


2.17 


2.11 


m 


1.12 



FBISILES 



Number 


16 


22 


38 


m 


30 


No. completing semester 


15 


22 


37 . 


m 


29 


% completing semester 


94% 


100% 


977. 


m 


97% 


No. C aver, or above 


6 


22 


*28 


m 


11 


% C aver, or above* 


40% 


100% 


76% 


m 


38% 


Aver, units attempted 


9.6 


10.8 


10.3 


m 


9. 8 


6. P. A. 


1.75 


2.54 


2.24 


m 


1.68 


% Male 


38% 


29% 


33% 


m 


43% 



*bssed on number completing semester 



Table 7 presents a two way distribution of grade point averages and 

(No parentheses) 

number of student counseling Interviews for groups AR / . *^* and AD 
(In naranthyes) 

AD . / , Number of Interviews varied from 2 to 17, averaging about 

5% for each group. Correlation coefficients are not significantly different 

from zero, indicating that no relationship exists between the number of 
counseling interviews and grade point average. 




o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 7 - Number of intervlewt •nd Grade Point AverfKee of Students 
Counseled by Student Counselors, Fall, 1968 

Number of Intervievs 
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G« P« A« 



8 



10 ii^f Total 



3,75+ 



( 1 ) 



1 

( 1 ) 



3.50-3,74 (1) 



( 1 ) 



2 

( 2 ) 



3.25-3.49 



( 1 ) 



Numbers In pa- 
rentbaaes • refer to 
students in 
Developmental 
Studies (AD ). 
Other numbers 
refer to AR group 



2 2 
3.00-3.24 (2) (2) (1) (2) 



( 1 ) ( 2 ) 



2.75-2.99 (2) 



2 2 
(2) (2) (1) (3) 



(3) (1) (14) 



2.50-2.74 (2) 



111 
( 1 ) ( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 1 ) 



2.25-2.49 (1) 

^ 



( 6 ) 

-TT’ 



1 Z 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 1 ) 



(3) (14) 



1 

( 1 )_ 

? ^ Number of inter- 
CIO) views Hean: 

a AR<" 5.7 

AD<r 5.6 

Totai'A* 5.7 

s<^^aRs^3:i 

AD« 3.1 
Total A- 3.1 



6 

(7) 



2.00-2.24 (2) (2) (4) (4) (2) 



T 5 3 

(3) (1) (2) 



24 



15 13 . 

1.75-1.99 (1) (3) (4) (2) (1) (1) (1) 

7T 



(1) (21) Gcade Point Average 

- - Mean: 

AR« 1.70 
AD- 2.08 



11 

(13) 



1,50-1.74 (1) (1) (1) (2) («) 



total A> 1.88 



l.2S-li«9 



( 1 ) 

3 1 — y — 2” 

1.00-1.24 (1) (1) (2) (1) 



2 2 13 

(2) (1) (1) (2) (1) (14) Std. Dw: 

— aRp 0.92 

1 1 AD- 0.80 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 



(1) (^) To tal A" 

T 14 



0.88 



(7) 



0.75-0.99 (1) 



2 

<1) 



0.50-0.74 



2 

( 1 ) 



( 1 ) 



0.25-0.49 



1 

( 1 ) 



5 Total 

( 2 ) 

5 



Correlation 

’Coefficeint 

AE: 0.10 

AD: 0.04 

A: 



0.07 



( 1 ) 



0.00-0.24 



( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 1 ) 
TT 



7T 



2 

( 2 ) 

nr 



14 

( 6 ) 

‘ T 3 o ‘ 



TOTAL 



T6 18 13 12 9 8 6 9 

(16) (12) (23) (18) (12) (14) (7) (4) (5) (7) (118) 




mm 
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In Addition to Msiiting ttudonta described above (Group A), 

■tudenc counselors answered questions and advised, when tine pemltted, 

* : 

Other students on the campus who were aware of the program and came 

in to see the student counselors during their posted hours of avail- 
ability. Two-hundred and fifty-eight students ''dropped in" in this 
fashion and participated in a total of 428 interview sessions, an | 

average of 1.6 visits per student, or an average of 22 "drop-ins" 
for each of the 19 student counselors. Effects on these "drop-ins" 
were not considered in this study. | 
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111. SUBJECTIVE OPINIONS OF PROGRAM 



In order to obtain opinions and value Judgments of those Involved in 



the program, questionnaires were prepared for students counseled, stu- 
dent counselor assistants, and professional counselors. Table 8 below 
indicates response rates of these three groups to these questionnaires. 



TABLE 8 Response to Questionnaires 



Group 



No. in Group 



No. Questionnaires Returaad 



Students counseled 
Student counselors 
Professional counselors 



251 

14* 

16 



101 

12 

13 



(407.) 

(75Z) 

<8U) 



* 2 of the original 19 had withdrawn 
Following is a summary of responses to the questionnaires for each of 



the three groups. 



Counselees 



One hundred and one counselees, of whom 38 were male, completed the 
questionnaire. Ages ranged from 17 to over 30, median 18.6. in responding 
to a question asking for ethnic background, 43 Indicated Black, 21 Brown, 

23 White, 9 Oriental, and 5 declined to state. 44 students indicated they 
were in the Developmental Studies program, 48 indicated they were not, 9 
declined to state. Percent male in the respondents and in the total group 
(38% - 37%) and percent in Developmental Studies (48% - 47%) lend credence 
to the representativeness of the respondents. The following indicates re- 
sponses to the remaining questions according to ethnic background and sex. 
Discrepancies in totals Indicate 'failure, to respond to specific questions. 




I 
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Units completed this semeeter: 
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Units 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 . 3 


4 


1 


1 


0 " 


1 


5 


6 


3% > 6 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


6% . 9 


6 


4 


1 


1 


4 


9 


13 


9k - 12 


16 


4 


9 


5 


12 


23 


35 


12% - 15 


13 


9 


7 


2 


17 


15 


32 


Over - 15 


4 


1 


3 


1 


3 


8 


a 


Total 


43 


21 


21 


9 


37 


62 


99 


MEDIAN 


11 


11% 


11% 


10% 


ia% 


10% 


a% 


How many hours per week do you work 


for pay outside of school? 






Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


None 


14 


8 


11 


2 


13 


27 


40 


1-9 


3 


2 


4 


3 


5 


7 


12 


10 - 19 


5 


1 


3 


1 


4 


7 


11 


20 - 29 


16 


4 


3 


3 


8 


18 


26 


30 - 39 


2 


2 


1 


0 


4 


1 


5 


404- 


2 


2 


1 


0 


2 


3 


5 


TOTAL 


42 


19 


23 


9 


36 


63 


99 


MEDIAN 


19 


9 


2 


6 


10 


6 


8 


How many hours per week do you spend on homework? 




Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


None 


1 


0 " 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


1-5 


12 


6 


8 


3 


10 


19 


29 


6-10 


9 


5 


3 


4 


7 


15 


22 


11 - 15 


10 


4 • 


7 


2 


8 


16 


24 


16 - 20 


8 


4 


1 


0 


7 


6 


13 


21 - 25 


1 


1 


2 


0 


3 


1 


4 


26 - 30 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


31+ 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


^ 42 


20 


23 


9 


ST" 


'63 


99 


MEDIAN 


10 


10 


11 


7 


10 


9 


10 


How many 


times have 


you met with your student counselor? 








Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Once Only 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


6 


2-3 


7 


6 


8 


0 


10 


14 


24 


4-6 


6 


5 


7 


5 


10 


14 


24 


7-10 


14 


2 


1 


1 


6 


12 


18 


11+ 


11 


5 


6 


1 


8 


16 


24 


Total 


40 


20 


23 


8 


37 


59 


96 


MEDIAN 


8 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


5 




i 
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How would you describe your relations with your student counselor? 





Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


warm and 
friendly 


39 


21 


21 


9 


37 


58 


95 


polite but not 
very friendly 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


rather cool and 
distant 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


39 


21 


23 


9 


38 


“*59 


97 



For the following fifteen items, respondents were asked to circle a number ac- 
cording to the following scale, Indicating how much help the student counselor 
gave them In the area Indicated. 

0: No help at all, none needed 

1: Needed help but got none 

2: A little help 

3: A reasonable amount of help 

4: Very much help 

Selecting « schedule of classes. 



Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


3 


1 


5 


1 


4 


6 


10 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


2 


3 


9 


12 


3 


8 


5 


7 


5 


11 


17 


28 


4 


22 


9 


6 


1 


16 


24 


40 


total 


39 


18 


22 


9 


35 


58 


93 


. AVERAGE 


3.1 


3.2 


2.4 


2.6 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


Understanding the college catalog. 


Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


9 


3 


7 


2 


8 


13 


21 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


7 


5 


3 


3 


9 


10 


19 


3 


6 


4 


7 


2 


7 


15 


22 


4 


16 


7 


3 


1 


9 


19 


28 


total 


39 


19 


21 


9 


34 


58 


92 


Average 


2.5 


2.6 


1.9 


2,2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 





Under stAndlng college rulee 
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Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


11 


6 


13 


3 


15 


18 


23 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


8 


1 


3 


2 


5 


10 


15 


3 


4 


5 


4 


4 


7 


13 


20 


4 


15 


6 


0 


0 


5 




21 


TOTAL 


38 


19 


21 


9 


34 


57 


91 


AVERAGE 

m 


2.3 


2.2 


0.9 


1.8 


1.6 


2.2 


1.9 


Learning how to study 












Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


6 


6 


5 


0 


8 


10 


18 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


7 


2 


5 


2 


4 


1 


6 


7 


13 


3 


8 


7 


9 


5 


10 


20 


30 


4 • 


17 


3 


1 


2 


6 


48 


24 


TOTAL 


39 


19 


21 


9 


33 


59 


9? ^ 


AVERAGE 


2.7 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.1 


2.5 


2.4 


Referring me to 


a professional counselor 








Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


OriedtAl 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


9 


8 


10 


2 


13 


18 


31 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


0 


4 


2 


4 


3 


5 


3 


7 


8 


15 


3 


4 


1 


3 


2 


3 


8 


11 


4 


22 


4 


1 


1 


6 


22 


28 


TQ^L 


39 


T8 


21 




3 :^ 




w 


AVERAGE 


2.8 


1.5 


1.2 


2.0 


1.5 


23 


2.0 


Willing to listen to my probll^'» 


Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


4 


1 


3 


0 


3 


5 


8 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


5 


4 


6 


7 


13 


4 


33 


15 


10 


5 


23 


43 


66 


TOTAL 


39 


19 


21 


9 


34 


57 


91 


AVERAGE 


3.5 


3.5 


2.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3.4 
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Giving Inlormtcion about 4*yaar collogoa 



Response 


Black 


Brown 


Hhite 


Oriental 


Male Female 


Total 


0 


4 


1 


6 


0 


7 


5 


12 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


2 


6 


3 


5 


1 




11 


15 


3 


10 


5 


R* 


5 


ir 


12 


24 


4 


17 


7 


6 


3 


9 


25 


34 


TCME4L 


38 


18 


20 


9 


34 


54 


88 


AVER4GB 


2.9 


2.8 


2.2 


3.2 


2.4 


2.9 


2.7 ^ 



Giving information about 2 year program 



Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


7 


2 


7 


0 


7 




17 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


3 


2 


5 


10 


15 


3 


9 


3 


5 


3 


10 


11 


21 


4 


20 


7 


5 


3 


10 


25 


35 


T01AL 


. 39 


18 


20 


9 


32 


58 


90 


AVEB4GE 


2.9 


2.7 


2.0 


2.9 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 



Formulating vocational plane. 



Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


9 


6 


10 


i 


16 


11 


if 


1 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


5 


2 


2 


2 


4 


3 


4 


8 


12 


3 


10 


3 


3 


3 


5 


IS 


20 


4 


15 


7 


4 


1 


7 


20 


27 


TOTAL 


S9 


18 


21 


.9 


' 33 


58 


91 


AVBBAGE 


2.5 


2.3 


1.6 


2.2 


1.6 


2.5 


2.2 



Deciding on a major. 



Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


12 


9 


8 


2 


15 


18 


33 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


3 


3 


2 


4 


3 


2 


4 


7 


6 


13 


3 


7 


1 


4 


1 


3 


11 


14 


4 


14 


4 


6 


1 


7 


19 


26 


m&sE 


38 

2.3 


18 

1.4 


20 

2.0 


9 


32 

1.6 


57 

2.2 


89 

2.0 




4 















P«g« 18. 

Und«rttanding iny oim abllltltei. 



Response 


Black 


Broim 


llhite 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


9 


7 


6 


1 


12 


12 


24"~ 


1 


2 


• 


2 


0 


1 


2 


4 


2 


5 


2 


1 


2 


4 


6 


10 


3 


7 


6 


8 


4 


10 


17 


27 


4 


16 


3 


2^ 


1 


2 


1 


23 


TOI&L 


39 


18 


W 


8 


30 


58 


88 


AVERAGE 


2.5 


1.9 


1.9 


2.5 


1.6 


2.6 


2.2 



Understanding my own limitations 



Response 


Black 


Brown 


Whit. 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


8 


6 


9 


2 


12 


15 


27 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


3 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 




5 


12 


3 


7 


4 


6 


4 


6 


16 


22 


4 


15 


5 


1 


0 


4 


18 


22 




TOTAL 


37 


19 


19 


8 


30 


56 


86 


AVERAGE 


2.5 


2.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


2.4 


2.1 




Inspiring me 


to do well in college 








Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


0 


1 


8 


1 


5 


5 


10 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


3 


2 


& 


1 


0 


1 


4 


3 


7 


3 


5 


6 


7 


5 


11 


14 


25 


4 


28 


11 


5 


2 


12 


36 


48 


TOTAL 


39 


19 


22 


9 


34 


59 


93 


AVERAGE 


3.5 


3.4 


1.9 


2.8 


2.7 


3.3 


3.0 




Having respect for myself 










ReHpOlIBU 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


8 


7 


10 


1 


10 


16 


26 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


1 


3 


0 


A- 


1 


7 


3 


2 


3 


4 


7 


5 


13 


18 


4 


25 


8 


4 


1 


12 


27 


39 


TOTAL 


38 


19 


21 


9 


33 


57 


90 


AVERAGE 


2.9 


2.3 


1.6 


2.6 


2.3 


2.6 


2.5 
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Making my own daclalona 





Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0 


15 


7 


10 


1 


13 


21 


34 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A 


2 


2 


2 


5 


4 


6 


7 


U 


3 


5 


4 


2 


3 


8 


O 




4 


16 


5 


5 


1 


6 


o 

22 


JLO 

28 


TOTAL 


38 


18 


22 


9 


33 


58 


91 


AVERAGE 


2.2 


2.0 


1.6 


2.3 


1.8 


2.2 


2.0 



'Iha final quattlon aakad tha counoalaaa thair general opinion of the 
■tudent couneelor aaelatant program: 



Response 


Black 


Brown 


White 


Oriental 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Exeel lent 


27 


18 


12 


4 


21 


43 


64 


Good 


11 


0 


8 


4 


12 


12 


24 


Fair 


3 


2 


3 


0 


5 


4 


9 


Poor 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Useless 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


41 


21 


23 


8 


38 


60 


98 



Student Count elore 

Twelve ■ tudent couneelors completed the queetlonnalre submitted 
to them. 

Following Is a count of the responses to personal questions: 

Sex: male (7), female (5) 

Marital status; married (1), single (9), divorced (1) 

Age: 19(2), 20 (1), 21-25 (2), 26-30 (3), over 30 (1) 

Ethnic background; Black(4), Brown (6), White (1) 

Unite completed at L.A.C.C.: 

21-30 (4), 41-50 (5), 51-60 (1), over 60 (2) 

Paying Job other than student counselor, yes (2), no (10) 
(both 15 hours per week) 

Student counselors were aksed to Indicate on a three point scale their 
feelings as to how much help counselees needed In various areas, and also 
how much of this help they were able to provide. Table 9 Indicates num- 
bers of responses (and average response) In each catagory. 
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lABUB 9 - Studant-Counaelort Judgmenta at to Help Naadad and Help 
Provldad 



Amount of Help Needed 


Amount of Help 


by Counseleea 


Pcovided by Student 




Counselor 


None Some Much Aver. 


Nona Some Much Avar. 


(1) (2) (3) 


(1) (2) (3) 



Salactlng a achadule 
of claaaaa 0 0 

Undaratanding collage 

catalog 1 7 

Undaratagdlng college 

rules 3 6 

Learning how to 

study 0 5 

Information about 4- 
year colleges 0 3 

Information about 2* 
year programs 0 5 

Formulating vocational 
plana 0 4 

Deciding on a major 0 6 

Understanding abilities 1 5 

Understanding limitations 0 7 

Having self-respect 2 4 



11 


3.00 


0 


0 


11 


3.00 


3 


2.18 


1 


6 


4 


2.27 


1 


1.80 


2 


7 


1 


1.90 


7 


2.58 


0 


6 


7 


2.54 


9 


2.75 


0 


3 


7 


2.70 


7 


2.58 


0 


4 


6 


2.60 


7 


2.64 


0 


8 


4 


2.33 


6 


2.50 


0 


8 


4 


2.33 


5 


2.36 


1 


8 


2 


2.09 


3 


2.30 


0 


7 


3 


2.30 


4 


2.20 


1 


5 


4 


2.30 



Other areas mentioned by one of two counselors included: 

"personal problems." "home life", "scholarships and grants", and 
"employment". 

The major portion of the Student -Counselor questionnaire con- 
sisted of questions requiring subjective essay type responses. 
Following is a summary of responses to these questions. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate number of responses. 



1. Was the student counselor assistant experience helpful to you 
personally? In what why? 

Student counselors felt that their experience was a valuable 
one of learning: 

understanding and relating to others (5) 

students "needs" in college (4) 

insight into personal limitations and worth (3) 

responsibility toward others (2) 

insight into today's social problems (2) 

conflicts of individual and institution (1) 

information about four-year colleges ( 1 ) 
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‘ 2«^. Do*you fetl that you porsonally affoctod your eounaelea'a attituda 
toward collaga? In what way? 

All raspondants indicated that they felt that they had affected 
attitudes in one or more of the following ways: 

encouraged them to will to succeed in spite of previous 
failures (4) 

oncouraged them to formulate individual goals (2) 
instilled desire to do well in their courses (2) 
made college less impersonal (1) 
inspired confidence in ability to make decisions (1) 
convinced them that college would help them learn 
about themselves (1) 
made college less bewildering (1) 
convinced them that college is only the beginning of 
learning (1) 



3« What do you think the relation between student counselor and profes- 
sional counselor should be? 

working together to help students - should get 
to know one another (11) 

group discussions to add to the training of student 
counselor assistants (2) 
informal (1) 

the pro's should be there always to support the student 
counselor assistants and handle difficult problems (1) 

Did you find it so? 
yes (6) 

no, because there was conflict and Jealousy (2) 

no, not enough conmunication ( 2 ) 

no, some counselors were cooperative, some hot (2) 

4« What do you think the relation between student counselor and director 
of the program should be? 

(a) should be close - much dialogue - not strictly employer-^ 

employee (7) 

(b) should be two-way communication but with the director 

always in control (4) 

(c) the way It Is (1) 



I 




Did you find it so,? 

yes (7), 4 (a), 2(b), 1 (c) 

no (2), 1 (a), 1 (b) 

not always (3), 2 (a), 1 (b) 

director didn't consult student counselor assistants 
on some decisions 

director was weak In resolving conflicts 
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5. What ware tha atvong point • of your training program? 

aimulatad counaallng aituationa (7) 
ganaral information about achadule planning, 

how to atudy, catalog, campua facllltlaa, otc* (5) 
group maatlnga and diacuaalona (3) 

advica from profeaaional or older atudant counaalora (3) 
watching counaalora in real aaaalona (2) 
paychology training (2) 
mathoda of problam aolvlng (1) 
everything! (1) 

6. What were the weak polnta of your training program? 

lack of communication with profeaaional counaalora 
and director (3) 
none (3) 

failure to vlalt high achoola aa planned (2) 
director worrlea too much (1). 

too imich time apent training for group counaellng (1) 
not enough Information on college programa, particularly 
the technical curricula (1) 
time waated In claaa aettllng dlifputea(l) 
time waated In claaa doing paperwork (1) 
not well organlied (1) 
failure to Impreaa aome counaalora (1) 

7. Did you find a algnlf leant difference In your relatlonahlp with 
counaeleea of the oppoaite aex? Comment. 

no (7) 
yea (5) 

Three malea Indicated that femalea were more reaponalve 
I end open with them. One female aald that femalea were more 

reaponalve at flrat, but with time, malea became more de- 
pendent on her. 

I yen find a aignlflcant difference In your relatlonahlp with counaeleea 

\ of other ethnic groupa? Comment. 

no (8)' 
yea (2) 

White counaeleea have value conflict with minority 
[ counaelor (2) 

I Non- Black counaeleea would not dlacuaa peraonal thlnga 

[ with Black atudent counaelora (1) 

[ All minority counaeleea accept another minority counaelor (1) 

dealt only with own ethnic group (1) 




i 



o 




9. What la your general opinion of the atudent counaelor aaalatant program? 



excellent 3 
good 9 
fair C 
poor 0 
uaeleaa C 



Three atudenta atated they marked good, not excellent, only 
becauae of flrat year Imperfectlona which could be removed. 
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Folloifins direct quotes from stetenente by student comiselors 

(eeeh from e different person): 

®>*li®ve thet both professionel counselors end student counselor 
esslstents ere working to help the students end sny petty pro- I 

blems should be put eside. • .There were e few misunders tendings I 

end perheps some leek of communicetion between student counselor I 

esslstents end director end edministretion" | 

"...reguler middle dess velues in conflict with Bleck, Brown, I 

end other ethnic group velues" I 

"The progrem helped me in developing my personelity end confidence I 

in myself. It geve e sense of worthiness" | 

"From whet I heve observed, some of the professionel counselors heve | 

tended to be somewhet envious of the student counselor esslstents" I 

"Th^ (student counselor esslstents end professionel counselors) should I 

be merrled very thoroughly. Even using imsginetion of e simpleton, 
enyone cen see the immense benefit of heving minority student counselors, 
working with minority students, end working elso very closely with 
the professionels to bridge the gep . . . (did you find it so?) Bsmn 
right — end so did those professionels with whom I worked. I sm 
not certain, however, es to how the other esslstents were eble to j 

develop e good working reletionship with the professionels." 

"...in the beginning, the progrem wes very instructionel. But toward 
the end, most of the spirit wes gone due to internal problems." 

"Helped me to better understand the needs of the Black students at | 

lACC end elso helped me to better understand how the educational 1 

institutions fail in meeting these needs." 

**The program is giving me great Insight into my personsil abilities 

and limitations... counselees felt they had a friend Who cared how 
they did in college... I learned certain answers just by listening 
to one of the professional counselors answer questions ... I found 
the Director a warm, sympathetic, patient man who always found time 
to discuss with me any problems." 

"It helped in one way I know for a fact and that is not feeling down and 
out about being in the Developmental Studies." 

**By the end of the Spring semes t;er the student counseling program 

will be excellent, due to trials we will have corrected all errors." 

"Need to learn more about group process, ability to counsel more than I 

one or two but a group of ten or more." I 



J 
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"The attitude of both profestional counphlor and etudent counaelor 
should be one of mutual respect. The professional counselor 
should j»ot feel threatened . . . and the student counselor should 
accept meaningful advice ... I did not find this relationship to 
exist In overall terms. It existed with certain Individuals on 
both sides." 

PROFESSIONAL COUNSELORS 

Thirteen of the sixteen professional counselors returned question- 
naires submitted to them. They were asked to respond to these three 
point scales similar to those submitted to the student counselors, with 
the request that they estimate (1) amount of help generally needed by 
counselees, (2) amount of help student counselors can be expected to give, 
and (3) amount of help actually given by the Fall, 1968 student counselors, 
Table 10 indicates numbers of responses (and average response) In each 
of these categories. 







I^BU 10 - Profttsional Counselor JndgmtnCs to Holp Needed, Ability 

Of Student Counselor Ateis tents to Provide Help, end Help Provided. 



Aaounc oTKeip snount of bexp s.c. liZount of help 

generally needed can be expected to give given by F*68 
None Sone Much Aver. None Sosia Much Aver. Stud. C. A*s. 

selecting. <»> ???* ?S?* 

•ehadul* of — — — - , VI/ (3? 

classes 0 

Understanding 
college catalog 0 
Understanding 
college rules 0 

Learning how 
to study 0 

Information about 
4 yrs. colleges 0 

Information about 
2 yr. programs 0 

Fonmilating 
vocational plans 0 
Deciding on a maJorO 
Understanding abil- 
ities 0 

Understanding 

limitations o 

Having self- 

respect 0 



5 


8 


2.62 


0 


6 


7 


2.54 


0 


9 


3 


2.25 


6 


7 


2.54 


0 


8 


5 


2.38 


2 


8 


1 


1.91 


9 


4 


2.31 


0 


10 


3 


2.23 


3 


8 


0 


1.73 


4 


9 


2.69 


0 


10 


3 


2.23 


2 


9 


0 


1.82 


2 


11 


2.85 


1 


10 


1 


2.00 


2 


8 


0 


1.80 


7 


6 


2.46 


0 


11 


2 


2.15 


4 


5 


1 


1.70 


5 


8 


2.62 


4 


9 


0 


1.69 


5 


6 


0 


1.55 


6 


5 


2.38 


2 


11 


0 


1.85 


3 


8 


0 


1.73 


9 


8 


2.62 


4 


8 


0 


1.67 


6 


5 


0 


1.45 


4 


9 


2.69 


3 


9 


0 


1.75 


7 


4 


0 


1.36 


8 


5 


2.38 


0 


9 


4 


2.31 


0 


6 


4 


2.40 



Other areas mentioned (each by one respondent) included "gaining self* 
confidence", "seeking professional guidance", "defining student ability", 
"Information about clubs and student activities", "information about 
Instructional Materials Laboratory", "encouraging personal contacts with 
teachers and counselors". 

Following Is a summary of responses to the remaining questions. 

11. Please estimate the following 

1. How many times did a student counselor personally bring a student 
to you for help? 

one (2) 
two (4) 
three (1) 
four (3) 
eight (1) 
twelve (1) 
twenty- five (1) 



median: three 
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2. How many tlmea did a etudent aeck your couneal bacauae a atudant 
counaalor had auggaatad ha do ao? 

Nona (3) 

One (4) 

Two (3) Median: One 

Three (1) 

Four (1) 

Ten (1) 

3. How many tlmea did a atudant counaalor coma to you to get anawara to 
Informational queatlona (not related to a particular atudnet)? 

One (2) 

Two (5) 

. Three (1) Median: Two 

/ Five (2) 

Ten (3) 

4. How many tlmea did a atudant counaelor come to you for advlae In 
aaalating one of hia counaeleea? 

None (2) 

One (5) 
two (2) 
three (2) 
five (1) 
alx (1) 

III. What do you think the relation between atudant counaelor and profeaaional 
counaelor ahould be? 

one of cloae cooperation (7) 

etudent counaelor aaalatanta ahould help with routine 

Information but ahould conault with profeaaional counaelora 
on educational problema (4) 
auperviaor- trainee relationahlp (3) 
contlnuoua communication (1) 

Did you find It ao? 
no (12) 
yea (1) 

etudent counaelor aaalatanta were hoatlle and auaplcloua of 
profeaaional counaelora (2) 

atudent counaelor aaalatanta reaented any auggeatlona (1) 
no communication (1) 




Median : One 


















1 



PleMe deterlbe what you consider appropriate criteria for selection of 
student counselor assistants. 



good academic standing (10) 
willingness to cooperate with professional 
counselors (3) 

Interest In helping students (4) 
agreement not to let political activities 
enter In (3) 

ability to express self (2) 
minimum of outside obligations (1) 
evidence of campus or community service (1) 
on campus two semesters or more (1) 



What Is your general opinion of the student counselor assistants program? 



excellent (0) 
good (3) 
fair (4) 
poor (6) 
useless (0) 



Do you think it should be made a permanent part of the lACC suldance 
program? ® 



yes, substantially as is 
yes, with minor changes (3) 
yes, with major changes (9) 
no (1) 



Please give reasons for your answer in the space below, and describe any 
recommended changes . ^ 



Program would be more effective If more liason . 
existed between professional counselors and student 
counselors assistants — perhaps having specific 
assignments of professional counselors to student 
counselor assistants. (8) 



Different basis for selection of student counselors 
is needed — militants should be excluded, race should 
not be the dominant factor (4) 

Student counselor assistants' time on duty was too often 

spent on activities, mostly political not relevant to ^ 

counseling (4) 

Student counselors have been advising In areas wherein 
they are not qualified (4) 



Program would be more effective if limitations Imposed 
by Outside funding were removed (1) 
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Following are aome direct quotea from atatementa by profeaalonal counaelora 
(each from a different peraon): 

"There ate aeveral atudent counaelora who are hard working, 
conaclentloua , and dedicated to their Job. But they tend to 
carry along with them the deadwood who ream to be far more con* 
cemed about their outalde actlvltlea and conferencea with their 
own aelect group of frlenda." 

"The atudent counaellng ataff ahould be reduced In alae; fre- 
quently the current membera of the ataff have little or nothing 
to do." 

"Student counaelor aaalatantaihould be aware of the need of 
the cloae team relationship with profeaalonal counaelora and to be 
willing to cooperate. . .there haa been practically no effort to work 
with me as a profeaalonal counaelor." 

"They have given much wrong Information to atudenta aa well as 
directing them In unreallatlc goala and claaaea. Thla later was 
determined by accidentally seeing students after their advice by 
student counselor assistants. 

"A friendly and helpful rc^port ahould exist between student 
counselor assistants and professional counselors. . .the student 
counselor assistants resented any suggestions made to them." 

"Students should not be chosen for this program who are known 
mllltan:s on campus." 

"1 fsel that It could be of great value, but structured with the 
severe limitations Imposed by outside funding, I feel that per- 
haps more ham than good is resulting from It." 

"People selected in wrong manner— should be selected on basis of 
scholarship, cltiaenshlp, and basic integrity for this type of work 
where they deal with students' careers and affect their decisions 
and their Uvea . " 

"A student who wanted Business Data Processing was enrolled on 
the advice of the student counselor in Computer Technology...! 
strongly reconmend that student counselor assistants work more 
closely with the professional counselor." 

"1 believe that the student counselor assistants have helped give 
additional confidence to minority group membera... My principal 
complaint is the separateness with which the two groups (student 
counselor assistants and professional counselors) have proceeded..." 
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I 

"1 believe with ade^ete training and orientation student! can 
successfully relieve the professional counseling staff of much 
routine advisement and can relate particularly well to some stu- 
dents of minority groups." 

"Successful students Interested in helping can be effective In 
working with other students ... 1 feel counseling at lACC could 
be more meaningful If there was closer cooperation between the 
two segments." 

"1 know very little about what Is going on in the program. ..in 
general It appears that students are using the service and with- 
out Information on negative reactions, It appears that the service 
is of value. The student counselor assistants that I have seen on 
duty seem conscientious, concerned, able to express their Ideas 
well, and capable of relating to other students." 

. "It Is my opinion that many of the student counselor ^assistants 
(Not all) are not following the original concept of the role of 
the position, hut are more Interested in devoting their at- 
tention to activities of another nature." 

"If the program Is to be more meanlngxil, the communication be- 
tween professional counselors and student counselors must be 
Improved. The critical Issue Is the giving of wrong Information..." 

Table IX presents for comparison purposes rankings, In order of average 
response, given by counselees, student counselors, and professional counselors 
to the eleven areas described earlier. Rank correlation coefficients are 
Indicated for each pair of ranks. Counselees and student counselors agreed 
pretty well on the areas of need and of help provided. Professional counselors 
seemed to feel that the student counselors were provided help In the areas in 
which they could be expected to help but could neither provide nor be expected 
to provide assistance In certain areas of need, vis.. Information about four 
year colleges, understanding abilities and limitations. 
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TABLE II - Bank Order of Average Reaponaes 
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Counselors 


Student 


Counselors 




Prof 


. Counselors 


'kelp 

obtained 

(A) 


Help 

needed 

(B) 


Help 

provided 

(C) 


Help 

needed 

(D) 


Exp. 
S.C. 1 
(E) 


of 

help 


Ant. of 
S.C. help 
(F) 


Selecting a schedule 
of classes 


1 


1 


1 


5 


1 




2 


Understanding the 
college catalog 


5.5 


10 


9 


7 


2 




3 


Understanding college 
rules 


11 


11 


11 


11 


4.5 




6.5 


Learning how to 
study 


5.5 


4.5 


4 


2.5 


4.5 




4 


Information about 
4-yr. colleges 


2 


.2 


2 


\ 

1 


7 




5 


Information about 2- 
yr. programs 


3 


4.5 


3 


8 


6 




8 


Formulating covational 
plans 


7.5 


3 


5.5 


5 


10 




9 


Deciding on a major 


10 


6 


5.5 


9.5 


8 




6.5 


Understanding their 
abilities 


7.5 


7 


10 


5 


11 




10 


Understanding their 
limitations 


9 


8 


7.5 


2.5 


9 




11 


Having self-respect 


4 


9 


7.5 


9.5 


3 




1 



Correlation coefficients : 



AB 


.61 


BC 


.90 


CD 


.46 


AC 


.73 


BD 


.58 


CE 


.20 


AD 


.35 


BE 


-.09 


CF 


.28 


AE 


.51 


BF 


.04 






AF 


.56 











DE -.12 
DF -.19 



£P 



o 

ERIC 



.88 
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IV. SUMMARY AND CONCISIONS 
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This report is an effort to evaluate some aspects of the Student- 



Counselor-Assistant Program inaugurai]e4 in the Fall 1968 semester on the 
Los Angeles City College campus > with support from the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity throu^ the Ariierican Association of Junior Colleges. 
Scholarship and persistence statistics were compiled and compared for 
three groups: (1) the experimental group of socio-economically dis- 

advantaged students irtio were counseled by the paraprofessional student 
counselors; (2) a comparison group of socio-economically disadvantaged 
students who failed 'to respond to the invitation to be counseled by 
the student counselors; (3) a comparison group of Fall, 1967 entrants, 
selected to match the experimental group on the variables of high 
school background, sex, age, and performance on the college aptitude 
test (S.C^AoT.). Subjective data were obtained by means of question- 
naires submitted to students who were counseled, the student counselors, 
and the professional college counselors. 

From the data presented in the body of this report, the following 
conclusions appear justified: 

(1) Students (Group A) who were counseled by the student counselors 
clearly persisted at a higher rate throughout the semester than 
those students who were invited to be counseled but declined 
the invitation (Group B). The degree of relationship between 
motivation to accept the invitation to consult a student counselor 
and motivation to stay in college was not measured in this study 
and is possibly quite strong. Nevertheless, the difference in 
persistence rates between the two groups (99% vs 81%) is statis- 
tically highly significant and indicates that the student counse- 
lors had an impact on the students' staying in college through- 
out the semester. 
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(2) First seroecter scholarships performance, as measured by grade- 
point average, was alsoat identical for groups A and B (1.94 
vs 1.93). However, aptitude for college work as meaiured by 
the college entrance examination was clearly higher for group B 
(average performance at the 25th national college freshman per- 
centile) than group K (average performance at the 10th percen- 
tile) indicating that the student counselors had a positive 
effect on the students academic performance. 



(3) When compared to a group of Fall, 1967 entering students (Group 
(A-1) matched on age, sex, high school background, and total SCAT 
scores (but not on any motivational, factors), counselees per- 
sisted at a higher rate (99% vs 88%) and performed at a higher 
academic level (GPA 1.94 vs 1.66; % above C average 50% vs 34%). 

(4) A higher percentage of females responded to the invitation to be 
counseled than did males (49% to 40% of these invited). Females 
in the Developmental Studies (group AD) performed better than 
males (GPA 2.26 vs 1.81); females in the remaining subgroup 
(group AR) performed slightly below males (1 74 vs 1.84). Both 
males and females in Group A performed at about the same level 

as those in Group B, and significantly better than their counter- 
parts in the Fall, 1967 comparison group. 

(5) Counselees from predominantly Negro Los Angeles city high schools 
persisted throughout the semester at a 100% rate. Grade point 
average for this group was slightly below the group A average 
(1.76 vs 19.4), but slightly better than the comparable subgroup 
of Fall, 1967 entrants (1.76 vs 1.60). Male performance in this 
group was significantly better than that of their counterparts 

of a year ago (1.73 vs 1.28), primarly due to the high performance 
of those not in Developmental Studies (GPA 1.91). 

(6) Although numbers are small, consideration of counselees from 

Los Angeles city high schools predominatly Mexican-American indi- 
cates that relatively more males were counseled (58% vs 37% for all 
of group A), females (but not males) showed improvement in grade 
point average over those of a year ago, performance in Developmental 
Studies wise relatively poorer than those from predominatly Negro 
high schools. 

(7) Counselees from out city high schools performed at a higher rate 
than other sub-groups (GPA 2.20, 68% above C), significantly 
better than their counterparts of a year ago (GPA 1.45, 24% above C). 
Motivational factors may be significant in this group, as these stu- 
dents were originally not invited to be part of the program and were 
permitted to be counseled either by their own request or at the 
invitation of the student counselors. 

(8) The number o| interviews for a counselee showed no relationship 

to his grade point average. Apparently factors other than frequency 
of visits were significant in the student-counselor-counselee 
relationship.! 



( 9 ) 
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907. of the students counseled rated the program as good or excel- 
lent, with almost two«thirds rating it excellent and only one stu- 
dent rating it poor. They almost unanimously rated their rela- 
tions with their student counselor as warm and friendly. They 
indicated that they received most assistance in the areas of select- 
ing a class schedule and getting information about four year col- 
leges and two year programs* Black counselees particularly felt 
they received considerable help in being Inspired to do well In 
college, in having respect for themselves, and understanding their 
abilities and limitations. 

(10) Student counselors unanimously rated the program good (757.) or 
excellent (25%). They felt that their experiences personally were 
valuable ones of leamiag; that they were successful in Improving 
attitudes toward college, of their counselees, that the relation- 
ship with the professional counselors was generally one of working 
together but with some conflicts and Jealousies, that their re- 

with the program director was generally close and 
®*^l*f*ctory with some conflicts about decision making, that sex 
and race ware usually but not always irrelevant, and that their 
training program was generally good but could be improved with a 
variety of suggestions offered. 

(11) The college professional counselors indicated considerable con- 
cern for the program, with nearly half rating it poor. They re- 
ported few instances of referrals by student counselors, felt 
that student counselor-professional counselor relations were in 
need of considerable improvement, suggested several criteria for 
selection of student counselors, and evidenced concern about 
political activities taking place during student counseling ses- 
sions. Almost all, however, indicated that a student counseling 
assistant program, with appropriate changes should be made a 
permanent part of the Los Angeles City College guidance program. 









"The 1968-69 STUDENT COUNSELOR ASSISTANT 
PROGRAM: PERSISTENCE AMD SCHOIARSHIP STATISTICS" 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Under the sponsorship of the Ameri^san Association of Junior Colleges 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity, Los Angeles City College conducted 
during the 1968-69 academic year an ex;perimental program to ascertain the 
effects of using students as para-professlonal oounselors to assist a select 

I 

group of disadvantaged students from poverty area high schools. Research 
Study #69-6 was concerned with evaluation of the first semester of the 
program, presenting statistical data showing persistence and academic 
performance and sumnarixiag subjective opinions obtained by means of 
questionnaires prepared and administered to student counselors, their 
counselees, and the college staff of professional counselors. 

The purpose of this second study is to present persistence and 
scholarship statistics for the second semester of the program, 

PRCXJEDURE OF THE STUDY 

Criterion variables to measure the degree of academic success student 
counselors were able to provide were chosen to be the percent of those enrolled 
who completed the semester, the percent earning a C average or above, and the 
semester grade point average. 
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PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY (continued) 

The experimental group for this project consists of those students who, 
according to Office of Economic Opportunity standards, were from a socio- 
economically disadvantaged area and who responded to the invitation extended 
to them to be assisted by a student counselor. Response in this context meant 
that the student and student counselor had at least two (usually many more) 
sessions together. Also studied was a subgroup of this experimental group;* 
those students who were enrolled in Developmental Communications, a program 
designed primarily to Improve communication- ski 11s of those students who scored 
at the tenth national college freshman percentile or lower on the college en- 
trance examination (School and College Ability Test- SCAT). 

Two "control" groups were studied to provide comparisons: (1) entering 

students who met OEO poverty standards but declined the invitation to be advised 
by a student counselor; and (2) a group of students who entered L.A.C.C. one 
year ahead of the experimental group, matched as closely as possible on sex, 
high school background and SCAT total score. 

This study presents comparison statistics for students entering in Fall, 

1968 and Spring, 1969, and also presents some statistics regarding second 
semester performance of the Fall, 1968 entrants. 

In order to study differences among students of differing ethnic back- 
grounds, Los Angeles City high school groups are categorized according to a 
1968 Los Angeles City ethnic survey indicating inigh schools predominantly Negro 
or Mexlcan-Amerlcan. These data are not intended to (and do not) indicate ethnic 
ratios in the total group. 

Minor discrepancies appearing in the findings of the next section reflect 
unavailability of certain data in a few instances. 
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FINDINGS 

Table 1 Indicates numbars of students in each of the four categories 
described above (all counselees, counselees in Developmental Communications, 
students invited but not counseled, and one year earlier comparison group), 
according to sex, high school background, and performance on the college en- 
trance examination. 

Tables 2 through 6 per sent persistence and scholarship statistics for each 
of the three couiplete comparison groups, for the total groups in Table 2 and 
for subgroups according to high school background in Tables 3-6, Table 7 
presents statistics for the counselees who were enrolled in Developmental 

t 

Communications . 

Table 8 presents second semester statistics for the Fall, 1968 counselees. 
Table 9 presents similar information for those enrolled in Developmental 
Communications . 
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TABLE 1 - Characteristics of Ij’irst Semester Comparison Groups: Sea, 

High School Background, SCAT Scores 



j 

i 





Counselees 


Counselees 


Invited 


Comparison 






(all) 


(Dev. Comm. Only 


but not 


coun. 


Group 




S'69 


F'68 


S'69 , 


F'69 


S'69 


F'68 


S'68 


S'67 


S Male 


93 


93 


37 


41 


59 


137 


93 


93 


E Female 


100 


158 


53 


78 


52 


162 


100 


157 


X TOTAL 


193 


7.51 


90 


119 


111 


290 


193 


250 


% Male 


48% 


37% 


41% 


34% 


53% 


46% 


48% 


37% 


L. A. City Predominantly Negro Schools 














Manual Arts 


14 


39 


9 


14 


4 


20 


15 


40 


Jefferson 


13 


14 


11 




1 


6 


14 


14 


Washington 


11 


19 


7 


9 


9 


26 


11 


19 


Fremont 


8 


4 


5 


2 


5 


21 


8 


6 


Jordan 


6 


2 


6 


2 


3 


3 


6 


2 


.TOTAL. 


52 


78 


38 


32 


22 


76 


54 


81 


L. A. CITY Predominantly Mexican-American Schools 












Roosevelt 


3 


9 


2 


5 


1 


6 


3 


9 


Lincoln 


3 


6 


2 


1 


3 


7 


3 


6 


Franklin 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


13 


1 


4 


Belmont 


13 


17 


4 


9 


18 


37 


14 


17 


TOTAL 


20 


33 


9 


15 


23 


63 


21 


36 



Other L.A. City Schools 



TOTAL 


61 


83 


29 


41 


55 


160 64 


81 


Outside L.A. City 
















or not stated 
















TOTAL 

KaBS8i»svseaisass«iaea:8SB»8 


60 

BSStSS 


57 

siasansassstaaMaiKj 


14 


31 

aasaassssssswr'i 


11 

maaaMBi 


0 54 


52 



TABLE 1 continued on Page 5. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



SCAT 














Invited 


Comparisoi 


Total 




S*69 


Counaelees 


Counselees 


but 


not 


Group 


Raw 


Nat'l. 


LACC 


(aU) 




(Dev. 


Comm. Only) counseled 






Scores %ile 


%ile S’ 69 


F’68 


S'69 


F*68 


S'69 


F'68 


S*68 


S'C 


SCAT TOTAL RAW SCORE 






96 IMIS HTSZp SB: 


BSSBfiSBBHUBBB SSI 


BSS WSSSBS 




0-10 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11-15 






2 


5 


1 


4 


0 


1 


6 


4 


16-20 






14 


10 


10 


5 


2 


7 


8 


12 


21-25 






14 


21 


13 


15 


6 


8 


21 


18 


26-30 




10 


33 


48 


31 


32 


4 


13 


22 


33 


31-35 




20 


27 


48 


24 


41 


8 


21 


33 


42 


36-40 


10 


30 


23 


39 


11 


20 


9 


17 


22 


43 


41-45 






9 


15 






11 


29 


16 


26 


46-50 


20 


40 


9 


*/ 






8 


32 


16 


20 


51-55 


30 


50 


11 


16 






7 


31 


16 


24 


56-60 


40 


60 


12 


7 






10 


25 


14 


13 


61-65 




70 


10 


7 






13 


26 


7 


5 


66-70 


50 




6 


9 






8 


23 


5 


7 


71-75 


60 


80 


6 


4 






7 


19 


9 


2 


76-80 






4 


2 






4 


11 


1 


0 


81-85 


80 


90 


3 


1 






1 


5 


3 


1 


86-90 






1 


0 






2 


6 


1 


0 


91-95 


90 




1 


3 






3 


1 


3 


0 


96-100 






0 


0 






1 


0 


0 


0 


Mean 






41.0 


38.2 


28.6 


29.9 


53.1 


52.3 


41.3 


39.0 


STANDARD DEVUTIOM 


17.6 


15.3 


6.0 


6.4 


17.8 


16.8 


17.8 


13.1 



o 



mmmm. 












TABLE 2- First Semester Persistence and Academic Performance 
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No. 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Aver. 










Enrl'd. 


Compl. 


Compl. 


C Aver. 


C Aver. & 


Uts. 




% 








Sem. 


Sem. 


& Above 


Above 


Attempted 


GPA 


Male 


c 


FALL 1968 


















u 

u. 


■™HaTe“ 


93 


93 


1007. 


36 


40% 


11.9 


1.02 


37% 


N > 


Female 


158 


155 


98% 


89 


57% 


10.4 


2.01 




S 

G 


TOTAL 


251 


248 


99% 


125 


50% 


n.o 


1.94 




W$ 

L 


SPRING 1969 


















E 


Male 


93 


88 


95% 


46 


50% 


11.1 


2.02 


48% 


E 


Female 


100 


99 


99% 


51 


51% 


11.2 


2.15 




S 


TOTAL 


193 


187 


97% 


97 


50% 


11.1 


2.09 




■y , 

I N 


FALL 1968 


















N 0 


Male 


137 


112 


82% 


49 


44% 


11.1 


1.82 


46% 


V T 


Female 


.162 


130 


80% 


71 


55% 


10.6 


2.04 




I ^ 


TOTAL 


299 


242 


81% 


120 


50% 


10.8 


1.93 




T ^ 






















SPRING 1969 


















N 

c 


Male 


59 


47 


80% 


24 


51% 


9.4 


2.10 


53% 


“ E 


Female 


52 


40 


77% 


29 


72% 


9.8 


2.34 




“l 


TOTAL 


111 


87 


78% 


33 


61% 


9.6 


2.21 




Ji 


Fall 1968 


















G G 
0 R 


Male 


93 


86 


92% 


20 


23% 


9.5 


1.48 


37% 


M 0 


Female 


157 


135 


86% 


55 


41% 


9.9 


1.77 




P U 


TOTAL 


250 


221 


88% 


75 


34% 


9.8 


1.66 




A P 




















R 

I ^ 


Spring 1969 
















S Y 


Male 


93 


76 


82% 


35 


46% 


9.5 


1.75 


48% 


0 R- 


Female 


100 


85 


85% 


49 


58% 


9.4 


2.10 




N (j» 


TOTAL 


193 


161 


83% 


84 


52% 


9.4 


1.94 




0 




. 






. ... 




... 
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TABXJ5 4 - First Semester Persistence and Academic Performance: 

Students from Predominantly Mexican-American High Schools 











No. 


Percent 




No. Percent 


Aver. 












No. 


Compl. 


Compl. 


C Aver. C Aver. 


Uts. 




% 




immm 


Enrl'd. 

siesBUttssaRWisaHiwaaisssaiMaisflin 


Sem. Sem. 

imamaBMBflMKsscsasafliBflia 






GPA 

raiBCsiaaBiai 


^Male^ 




Fall, 19?.S 


















c 






19 


19 


100% 


5 


26% 


12.5 


1.62 


58% 


0 




Femaia 


14 


13 


93% 


8 


62% 


10.9 


1.85 




u 




L{jxl\ u 


JJ 


32 


97% 


13 


41% 


11.8 


1.71 




N 






















s 




Fall, IJ^69 
















E 




M=S.\2 


9 


9 


100% 


4 


44% 


11.4 


1.72 


45% 


L 




Fem^iie 


11 


11 


100% 


4 


36% 


10.0 


1.93 




E 

E 

S 




TOTAL 


20 


20 


100% 




40% 


10.6 


1.83 




I 


N 


Fall, 1968 
















N 


0 




















V 


T 


Male 


26 


17 


65% 


1 


41% 


11.0 


1.73 


41% 


I 




Fo','n‘;),le 


37 


28 


76% 


15 


54% 


9.3 


2.13 




T 


C 


TCTAL 


63 


45 


71% 


22 


49% 


10.0 


1.96 




E 


0 




















D 


u 






















N 


Spring, 1969 
















B 


S 




















U 


E 


Male 


13 


12 


92% 


5 


42% 


10.2 


1.98 


57% 


T 


L 


Female 


10 


7 


70% 


6 


86% 


8.4 


2.59 






E 

D 


TOTAL 


23 


19 


83% 


11 


58% 


9.5 


2.18 




C 


G 


Fall, 


1968 
















0 

M 


R 

0 


Male 


18 


18 


100% 


10 


56% 


10.6 


1.98 


58% 


P 


\J 

n 


A Female 


18 


15 


83% 


4 


26% 


10.4 


1.54 




A 


u 

p 


G Total 


36 


33 


92% 


14 


42% 


10.5 


1.78 




R 


a 


0 


















I 

s 


1 


Spring, 


1969 
















w 

0 


Y 


Male 


13 


12 


92% 


7 


58% 


10.5 


2.02 


62% 


N 


R. 


Female 


8 


7 


88% 


3 


43% 


11.6 


2.04 








TOTAL 


21 


19 


91% 


10 


3% 


10.9 


2.03 
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TABUS 6 - First Semester Persistence and Academic Performance: 
Students from High Schools Other than L. A. City 
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No. 

Enrl'd, 



No. 

Compl, 

Sem. 



Percent 

Compl. 

Sem. 



No. 

C Aver. 
6t Above 



Percent 
C Aver. 
& Above 



Aver. 

IJts. 7o 

attempted GPA Male 



C 

0 

U 

N 

S 

E 

L 

E 

E 

S 



Fall, 1968 

Male 19 
Female 38 
TOTAL 57 



19 

37 

56 



100 % 

97% 

98% 



10 

28 

38 



53% 

76% 

68 % 



11.2 

10.3 

10.6 



2.11 

2.24 

2.20 



33% 



Spring, 1969 
Male 32 



Female 

Total 



28 

60 



29 

27 

56 



91% 

96% 

93% 



19 

17 

36 



59% 

61% 

60% 



11.1 

11.3 

11.2 



2.16 

2.27 

2.21 



53% 



I N 


Fall, 


1968 
















N 0 








N 


ONE 










V T 


Male 


















I 


Female 


















T C 


TOTAL 


















E y 








I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 




1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

I 

1 

1 







«• M M •• 


DU 




















N 


Spring, 


1969 
















B S 




















U E 


Male 


8 


1 


12% 


1 


100% 


15.0 


3.80 


73% 


T L 


Female 


3 

I 


2 


67% 


2 


100% 


8.8 


2.63 




£ 


TOTAL 


11 


3 


27% 


3 


100% 


10.8 


3.17 




D 






















Fall. 1968 
















C 1 




















0 Y 
M g. 


Male 


22 


20 


91% 


1 


5Z 


9.3 


1.12 


43% 


P 


Female 


30 


29 


97% 


11 


38% 


9.8 


1.68 




A 


Total 


52 


49 


94% 


12 


24% 


9.6 


1.45 




R A 




















I G 
S 0 


Spring, 1969 
















0 


Male 


30 


23 


77% 


12 


52% 


9.7 


1.84 


56% 


N 


Female 


24 


22 


92% 


14 


64% 


8.6 


2.19 




G 


TOTAL 


54 


45 


80% 


26 


58% 


9.1 


2.00 




R 




















0 




















U 




















P 
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TABLE 7 - First Semester Persistence and Academic Performance: . 
Students Enrolled in Developmental Communications 





No. 

m 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Aver. 




* 


EnrI'd. 


CompI . 


CompI. 


C Aver. 


C Aver. 


Uts. 


• 7. 






Sem. 


Sem. 


or Above 


& Above 


Attempted 


GDfk'Male 




Mp.le 41 


41 


1007. 


15 


377. 


12.1 


1.81 347. 


Fall 


Frnale 78 


77 


997. 


55 


71% 


11.0 


2.26 


1968 


TOTAL I 19 


i:i8 


997. 


70 


597. 


11.4 


2.10 



fsm* 



Spring 


Male 


37 


36 


987. 


16 


447. 


11.6 


1.91 417. 


1969 


Female 


53 


53 


1007. 


29 


557. 


11.3 


2.21 




TOTAL 


90 


89 


997, 


45 


517. 


11.4 


2.09 



I 
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TABLE 8 - 



First and Second Semester Performance of Pall, 1968 Counselees 
Who Returned for the Spring, 1969 Semester 



1 



Counseled Not Counseled 

ond Semsflfcer Second Semester TOTA L 



Fall, 1968 


M 


F 


Total 


M 


F Total 


M 


F Total 


No. completing 


» 


















semester 
No. C average 


40 


44 


84 


54 


116 


170 


94 


160 


254 


6( above 
% C average 


14 


32 


46 


23 


58 


81 


37 


90 


127 


or above 
Average units 


35% 


73% 


55% 


43% 


51% 


48% 


39% 


56% 


50% 


Attempted 

G.P.A. 


11.8 

1.75 


11.1 

2.30 


11.4 

2.03 


11.9 

1.88 


9.9 

1.93 


10.5 

1.91 


11.9 

1.83 


10.2 

2.04 


10.8 

1.92 



SPRING. 1969 



No. enrolled 


40 


44 


84 


48 


91 


139 


88 


135 


223 


% of Fall, 1968 












enrollees 


100% 


100% 


100% 


89% 


78% 


82% 


94% 


CO 


88% 


No. completing 












semester 


38 ; 


•41 


79 


48 


86 


134 


86 


127. 


213 


% completing 
















semester 


95% 


93% 


94% 


100% 


94% 


96% 


96% 


94% 


96% 


no. or c average 














or above 


16 


?« 


42 


18 


31 


49 


34 


57* 


91 


% C average 


42% 
















or above 


63% 


53% 


38% 


36% 


37% 


40% 


45% 


43% 


Average units 
















attempted 


11.2 


U.3 


11.3 


11.2 


9.1 


9.8 


11.2 


9.8 


10.4 


G.P.A. 


1.81 


2.17 


1.99 


1.83 


1.84 


1.83 


1.82 


1.96 


1.90 


6PA Differential 
(F'69-S"68) 


+.06 


-0.13 


-0.04 


-0.05 


-0.09 


-0.08 


-0.01 


-0.08 


-0.02 



% counseled 

2nd semester 43% 28% 33% 






















TABLE 9 - First and Second Semester Performance of FaU. 1968 

s3!ni!®p “’® Spring, 1969 Semester: 

Students Enrolled in Developmental Communications. 
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Fall. 1968 
No. completing 



semester 
No . C average 


15 


25 


40* 


27 


53 80 


42 


78 


120 


or above 
% C average 


6 


21 


27 


10 


34 44 


16 


55 


71 


or above 
Average units 


40% 


84% 


68% 


37% 


65% 56% 


38% 


71% 


59% 


attempted 

G. P. A. 


11.4 

1.88 


11.0 

2.51 


11.1 

2.27 


12.4 

1.78 


10.7 11.3 
2.19 2.04 


12,0 

1.82 


io«8 

2.29 


ii.2 

2.1 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 


sss=ss=s 


:a = a = a = s 


=========== 


SSSSSSSSS 


ssssssssssssas 


ssas*" 


SW M 




Spring. 1969 


















No. enrolled 


15 


25 


40 


24 


48 72 


39 


73 


112 


% of Fall, ’68 
















enrolled 
No. completing 


100% 


100% 


100% 


89% 


91% 90% 


93% 


94% 


93% 


semester 
% completing 


15 


23 


38 


24 


47 7 


39 


70 


109 


semester 
No. C average 


100% 


92% 


95% 


100% 


98% 99% 


100% 


96% 


97% 


or above 
% C average 


7 


13 


20 


7 


18 25 


14 


31 


45 


or above 
Average units 


47% 


56% 


53% 


29% 


38% 35% 


36% 


44% 


41% 


attempted 
G. P. A. 

aeaaeaaxfiasaseasai 


11.3 

1.85 

sasstassas 


11.9 

2.11 

aaaaaaa 


11.7 

2.n 

aaaaaaaamaa 


11.1 

1.79 

SBISSlSSISSfllSS SSS 8 SI 


9.2 9.8 

1.80 1.80 


11.2 

1.81 


10.1 

1.90 


10.5 

1.87 












aaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


aaaaeaaa 


aaaaassaaaaaea 


GPA Differential 


















(F’69 - S'68) 


-0.03 


-0.40 


-0.26 


+0.01 


-0.39 -0.24 


-0.01 


-0.39 


-0.25 



; 



ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTiaaa 
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CONCIUSIQNS 



( 1 ) 



First semester students (in both Fall, 1968 and Spring, 1969) 

who were assisted by student counselors persisted through the 
semester at a rate significantly above that of those invited 
bus not counseled and also significantly above that of a year 
earlier comparison group. Persistence rates for 1st semester 
counselees for both sexes for both semesters were 95% or above, 
averaging about 18% above those for students invited but not 
. counsded and about l-% above those for the prior year com* 
parison groups, Motivational factors may account for some of 
the difference between rates for those who accepted and declined 
invitations to be counseled, but the magnitude and consistency 
of the differences indicates clearly that student counselors 
had an impact on students' staying in college throughout thefr 
first semester. 






(2) In first semester academic performance, the experimental group 

showed higher grade point averages than the "one year ago" com- 
parison group for both Pall, 1968 and Spring, 1969, with male 
differences being clearly significant and female differences 
slightly less than male. Students declining counseling averaged 
about the same as counselees during Fall, 1968 and slightly above 
in Spring, 1969. It can be noted that all Spring semester groups 
performed better than their Fall counterparts. Also, it can be 
noted (Table 1) that entrance exam scores of students declining 
counseling averaged at about the median for all L.A.C.C. students, 
while those in the experimental and comparison groups averaged at 
about the lower quartile; thus, better academic performance%ould 
be expected of the first-named group. It appears, then, that the 
student counselors had a positive effect on grade point average. 

(3) First semester counselors from predominantly Negro high schools 

persisted at a 100% rate for both Fall and Spring semesters. Their 
academic performance was slightly below that of all counselees but 
better than that of their counterparts a year earlier, especially 

for males. All Negro sub-groups showed a lower percent male than 
the total groups. 

(4) Numbers are small for students from predominantly Mexlcan-American 

high schools. The data indicate no clear conclusions, although per- 
sistence rates are slightly higher for counselees. 

(5) 88% (94% of males, 84% of females) of the Fall, 1968 counselees re- 

turned for the Spring semester. Of those returning, about a third 
continued meeting with their student counselor. No differences in 
second semester persistence or academic perfonmnces between those 
groups can be noted from the data. Second semester persistence 
rates were about 95% for both groups, and both groups grade point 
averages were slightly lower in Spring, 1969, 
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CONCLUSIONS (continued) 
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(6) Considering only students enrolled their first semester in 

Developmental Communications, persistence was comparable to all 
counselees for both first and second semester, first semester 
grade point averages were about equal, second semester averages 
were about a quarter of a grade point lower than first semester. 
This second semester drop is not surprising, as these students 
average score on the entrance examination is significantly below 
that of the total group of counselees. 

In summation, the data indicate that student counselors clearly had an 
effect on their counselees ‘ staying in school throughout their first semester 
and also tended to Improve their academic performance. Neighter of these 
effects is apparent when counseling is continued throughout the students' 
second semester in college. 
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